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Every manufacturer in the country is waiting for’ 
material and‘€verybody is waiting for goods in 
transit. 


They would not wait so long if every engine had 
a Security Arch. , 


Over 40% of the engines in the country can be 
improved by Arches. 


You know what arches do on 40,000 engines. 
They are ready to do the same for.all the rest. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, INC. 
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HE safe accomplishment of many railway jobs means dependable chain. 


The accomplishment of the production of a line of dependable chain for every 
railway purpose is the aim of each of the workers who make up the ACCO Family— 
chain which will stand the strain of railway service. 


Chain which makes possible the operation of thousands of railway trains. Chain 
which makes possible the lifting of thousands of tons in busy railway service, thus too, 
lifting the fear of accident and loss from the minds of thousands of busy railway men. 


Railway officials know this—they know that every link in every ACCO 
CHAIN will hold for the purpose intended. And that is why when there is 
work for chain to do—ACCO always means ACCOomplishment. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport | Conn. 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN CO., 
LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


General Sales Office: Grand Cen- 


—_ ' wae? poy . 
tral Terminal, New York City 


Wie Stngth Means Salty 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
RAILWAY CHAINS IN 
THE WORLD 
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The Table of Contents Will Be Found om Page 5 of the Advertising Section 


In order to conserve paper at this critical period, the 
Railway Age has printed only a sufficient number of indexes 
for the volume covering the first six 
months of this year to provide for 


renee wad direct requests from its subscribers. 
Previous Those desiring indexes should im- 
Volume mediately advise the New York of- 


fice, 2201 Woolworth Building. The 
copies of the index are now ready for distribution and will 
be mailed promptly. 


Increased value of property due to the electrification of city 
terminals is pointed out in no better way than in the recent 
developments in the Grand Central 


Electrification zone in New York City. The success 
of City attendant upon the Grand Central de- 
Terminals velopment should receive careful study. 


It will be borne in mind that building 
conditions in New York are more congested than in prac- 
tically any other city and that the solid rock for foundations 
available on Manhattan island makes the construction over- 
head of heavy business blocks and hotels more practicable 
than might otherwise be the case. Furthermore, pioneers in 
electrification have learned that each application of electric 
motive power presents a distinctly individual problem. As 
in the case of steam power, to take one part of the problem, 
locomotives designed for one class of service are not applica- 
ble to another. Details of design of both the locomotives and 
the power supply system must be carefully worked out to 
meet the peculiar conditions of service. On the other hand, 
many features of each electrification find their application 
tlsewhere, and while it may be to a lesser degree than in this 
New York development, each terminal electrification makes 
available valuable overhead rights and increases the value of 
adjoining property. The degree to which the value of over- 
head rights and the desirability of adjoining property will 
be enhanced is one of the factors in each individual prob- 
lem. 


The electrification of the New York Central’s line into New 
York City and the redemption through the Grand Central 
Terminal development of the passenger 


The Grand yards adjacent to the terminal, have 
Central stood out for many years as one of 
Zone America’s greatest examples of civic 


improvement. Nevertheless, it is doubt- 
ful if even the most optimistic participants in the work in 
question ever looked forward to seeing just how great an 
effect the electrification and terminal improvement were go- 
ing to have on the development of New York city. Within 
the past few months announcement has followed announce- 
ment of new building construction on the land made avail- 
able for such use by electrification or in the vicinity made 
more desirable thereby. The developments now under way, or 
the plans for which are announced, are estimated to call for 











the expenditure during the next year or two of no less than 
$100,000,000. They include some ten office buildings, among 
which will be the Bordon building of 23 stories, the Park 
Madison building with twin towers 31 stories in height, etc. 
There will also be a combined church and office building and 
two or more co-operative apartment houses. The Manhat- 
tan Hotel is to be remodelled into an office building. The 
Murray Hill Hotel is to be replaced by an enormous struc-. 
ture of 3,000 rooms and announcement has been made of a 
3,000-rcom addition to the Commodore which already has 
2,000 rooms. The New York Tribune says that, “There 
never has been under way in such a small area at one time 
sG many great structures of different character.”” The fea- 
tures that may be pointed out in these improvements are 
many. They mean for one thing that for the time being the 
development of New York is gravitating toward the Grand 
Central terminal. They also include a solution of the old 
problem of the relation of a city’s hotels to its railroad sta- 
tions. There also can be no doubt that they are going to 
have an appreciable effect on the passenger revenues of the 
New York Central and a strengthening of its strategic posi- 
tion as a passenger carrier in New York City. Here clearly 
is an example of what electrification of passenger terminals 
can do under the best possible conditions. 


Economical locomotive operation depends on keeping the 
proper balance between a large number of co-ordinated but 
often conflicting factors. The problem 


New is a complex one. It has seldom been 

. . P . . 
Locomotives considered and analyzed in its broad 
from Old aspect, but under fixed conditions it 


was possible for the roads gradually to 
develop a policy for handling the motive power problem 
that was economically sound. The advisability of improve- 
ment or replacement could be weighed and past experience 
served as a reasonably sure guide. But since 1914 the entire 
set of relationships between the cost of old equipment and 
new equipment, and between fuel and wages and mainte- 
nance have been upset. The past is no longer a trustworthy 
index for the future; in fact, it is very misleading. Railroad 
officers must begin over again and consider the effect of 
changed conditions to determine where the line should be 
drawn between engines that are to be replaced as quickly as 
possible and those that are to be made fit for a long period 
of service. Unless the problem is studied carefully there is 
danger of overlooking the advantages of improving the 
heavier locomotives that were not originally equipped with 
modern appliances. There are of course many operating 
conditions that cannot be met by anything short of an en- 
tirely new design of power. The limitations of rebuilt en- 
gines must be recognized. But every new locomotive means 
a large additional capital charge at a high rate of interest, 
while rebuilding a locomotive usually involves a compara- 
tively small charge and in addition lengthens the life of the 
engine and reduces the annual charge for its replacement. 
There are few old engines on which it would be difficult to 
apply modern improvements. It is probable many roads that 
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buy new locomotives overlook the possibility of effecting large 
savings at comparatively small cost by improving existing 
power. 


We have had many comments on the series of editorials re- 
lating to the technical graduate in the mechanical depart- 
ment which appeared in recent issues 


College Men of the Daily Railway Age. The rail- 

in Railway roads must take active steps to attract 
Service college graduates to their service. We 

use the expression “active steps’ ad- 

visedly. Formerly a certain number of technical graduates 


drifted more or less regularly into the railroad service each 
year, but today the railroads, in order to secure a fair propor- 
tion of these men, must overcome severe competition on the 
part of other industries. It will not do simply to send repre- 
sentatives once a year to talk to the senior students in the 
colleges. A carefully planned campaign must be developed 
to keep in touch with the students throughout their college 
courses; the students must also be shown that there is a real 
future for them on the railroads. Reports that have gone 
back to the college faculties from graduates who have en- 
tered railway service have not been very encouraging in re- 
cent years. It will be necessary, therefore, first to convert 
the college professors to a more favorable impression of the 
opportunities offered by the railways. The feeling on the 
part of some of them is so strong and the necessity of re- 
cruiting technical graduates into railway service is so great 
that it would seem that the American Railroad Association 
can well afford to take steps to make a thorough survey of 
the situation and then to apply such measures as may seem 
best to ensure that the railways will secure their full pro- 
portion of the college graduates. We publish elsewhere this 
week a very interesting letter on college men in railway work 
that we have received from Professor Frank Haigh Dixon, 
of Princeton University. The young college man who is 
considering entering railway service will, we fear, have 
rather mixed feelings after reading Professor Dixon’s 
letter. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, in order to 
make its work more effective, recently decided to develop a 
series of professional sections, each one 


A. S. M. E. »f which would give its attention to a 
. . . . & : 

Railroad highly specialized field. Ten of these 

Section sections are in the process of organiza- 


tion. One of them—the Railroad Sec- 
tion—with a registration of 400 members, has already elected 
its executive committee. The purpose of this section is to 
promote railway mechanical engineering either by the prepa- 
ration of professional papers, by discussion and debate, or by 
technical research. It will provide the opportunity for get- 
ting together the mechanical officers of the railways, designers 
of railway equipment and railway supply men for the discus- 
sion of technical details. This section has a big opportunity 
before it. It succeeds the old railroad committee of the 
A. S. M. E. which for a while did splendid work; when it 
was most needed, however, during the war period, it appar- 
ently went sound asleep. The new section will give the rail- 
way and the railway supply engineers an equal opportunity 
for the discussion of railway mechanical problems. The 
engineers of railway supply companies, because they have 
had ample time and opportunity to specialize and because 
in most cases they have had special facilities for performing 
their work, have made a remarkable contribution to railway 
mechanical engineering and yet have been unable to partici- 
pate, except to a very limited extent, in the discussion of such 
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subjects before railway mechanical associations. This, in a 
way, is exceedingly unfortunate, but the new section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, if properly di- 
rected, can do much to overcome this shortcoming in the rail- 
way mechanical associations. 


No man of limited financial means, when buying a suit of 
clothes, would think of entering the first store he saw, ac- 
cepting the first suit of clothes offered 


Scientific for inspection and paying whatever 
Tool price was demanded. Instead he 
Selection would decide whether the suit was to 


be used for sport, business or dress 
and, after canvassing the field, would buy where he could 
get the best value for his money. This case is exactly 
analogous to present conditions in the railway field. Many 
railroads with limited appropriations are making up 
lists of machine tools and shop equipment to be bought in 
the near future. Under any conditions it is foolish to buy 
such equipment without a careful scientific analysis of the 
needs and making every dollar do the most possible good, 
and this is particularly true at the present time. ‘The first 
step in any analysis is to determine and keep well in mind, 
the goal sought. Obviously, as far as back shops and round 
houses are cencerned, the object is to repair and return loco- 
motives and cars into service with as little delay and un- 
necessary expense as possible. The question as to just what 
equipment is most needed is not easy to decide. Obsolete 
and inefficient machines must be replaced but who will de- 
termine which machines are obsolete and inefficient? New 
equipment suitable for the size and number of locomotives 
and cars in service must be provided but who can say what 
equipment is most needed? A scientific analysis should be 
made of just what tools and equipment will give the best re- 
sults and this analysis is impossible without accurate cost 
data of the different processes. With a method of cost ac- 
counting that will show detailed labor and material costs, 
it is readily possible to determine whether the old machine 
is costing more to operate than would pay the interest and 
depreciation charges on a new machine two or three times 
over. The mechanical department will find less difficulty in 
securing appropriations for new tools if it can support its 
requests by a detailed analysis of how the work is now being 
done and exactly what savings can be expected by the pro- 
posed new installation. 


Many unnecessary delays occur at freight interchange points 
because of “bad order loads,” or the improper loading of 
freight cars. But little more time would 


Delays at be required to load these cars correctly 
Interchange at the points of origin, thus eliminat- 
Points ing delays at the interchange points as 


well as much unnecessary expense. Two 
extra switching movements are required, one to place the car 
on the repair or adjusting tracks and another to return it. It 
is estimated that on an average about 500 such cars are 
handled at a point like Buffalo every day. One of the great- 
est sources of trouble is the loading of such commodities as 
tile, and bags of grain, sugar or similar commodities. Un- 
less proper protection is provided the doors are forced out- 
ward by such loads and the cars are unsafe to operate. Blocks 
of stone and automobiles are often loaded in flat cars without 
proper staking. While they may be operated safely over level 
stretches of track it is necessary to see that they are loaded 
strictly in accordance with the M. C. B. requirements before 
sending them over mountainous divisions. It is surprising 
how many loaded cars have to be held up in order to apply 
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ladders so that trainmen can go over the tops of loads to turn 
the retaining valves which must be used in mountainous ter- 
ritory. These things do much to aggravate the car shortage 
and ‘shippers and local railway representatives should see to 
it that the cars leave the point of origin in such condition as 
to go safely and promptly to their destination. 


The most commendable feature in many useful machines 
that figure in our daily routine is the fact that they will sur- 
vive an unusual amount of wear and 
tear and the usual amount of mis- 
guided tinkering—that they are in fact 
fool-proof. It would not be impos- 
sible to build locomotives today that 
could be placed in the same category. Superheat and numer- 
ous other features have not simplified locomotive maintenance 
and there are few devices designed to promote locomotive effi- 
ciency or capacity that will not increase maintenance or add 
something that under certain conditions might cause an engine 
failure. But with all the trials and tribulations that may 
attend the introduction of new devices would it be wise to 
relinquish any of them if we could? Could the railroads 
do business today with “plain engines”? It is interesting 
to speculate as to how fai the increases that have occurred 
in locomotive size could alone be depended upon to stand 
the strain of current operating conditions. It is difficult to 
imagine just how the railroads could “get by” today with- 
out the added complications and the refinements in locomo- 
motive design as well as the increases in locomotive size. 
Carrying this thought to its logical conclusion, it is more 
than interesting to predict what the situation would be 10 
or 20 years hence, without new developments that will make 
for still further improvement in locomotive efficiency and 
capacity. Is it not entirely possible that within the near fu- 
ture successful locomotive performance will likewise be based 
on means for heating boiler feedwater and creating a defined 
path for boiler circulation, and that many devices now in 
their infancy will soon be regarded as necessities rather than 
luxuries? The trend is clear and executives who are progres- 
sive in their attitude towards locomotive development will 
not only better current conditions, but have a due regard for 
the future of American railroads. 


Plain 
Engines 


What is the true function of an engine terminal? Can it 
be considered simply as a locomotive shelter, very much as 
you now regard a garage for your auto- 


Locomotive mobile? The modernized conception 
Terminal assigns functions of greater magnitude 
Tendencies and importance to the engine terminal. 


In the first place, as locomotives are 
increasing in size and the number of special parts is rapidly 
multiplying, it is seldom that an engine can be handled 
through the terminal without requiring considerable atten- 
tion from skilled mechanics. The successful operation of 
this or that device designed to promote locomotive efficiency 
and capacity is wholly dependent upon systematic mainte- 
nance. Keeping locomotives in a satisfactory state of repair 
is the true function of an engine terminal; hence the speed 
and thoroughness with which this can be accomplished is 
respectively the measure of terminal efficiency and success. 
When locomotives cost one-third or one-fourth of what they 
do now and were religiously assigned to a single engineer, 
terminal facilities did not materially affect the schedule of 
the locomotive at the terminal, but today these facilities are 
the principal factor in determining the time that a loco- 
motive must remain inactive. Therefore, in gaging the ef- 
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ficiency of your engine terminals, consider first the average 
time that it requires to turn locomotives at each terminal. 
Before purchasing a new lot of heavy freight locomotives 
you should know that the engines you have are not averaging 
an excessive amount of time in the terminals, or that a smaller 
investment towards improving these terminals will not pro- 
duce more locomotive service-hours. The tendency that 
should govern terminal design, stimulate terminal improve- 
ments and dominate terminal operation, should be that of 
expediting locomotive movement. 


Hustling the Railroad Labor Board 


Or WHO CONSIDERS all the things that have been 

done which are adapted to make the Railroad Labor 
Board a failure might reach the conclusion that there is a 
widespread conspiracy to destroy it. W. N. Doak, vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, on June 
23 gave out an interview in Washington in which he said: 
“We desire the public to know that this much heralded 
and advocated method of adjusting questions of this char- 
acter, according to the present indications, is a rank and 
hopeless failure.” Perhaps the wish was the father of the 
thought in Mr. Doak’s case because, like the other railway 
labor leaders, he has been and still is opposed to any Rail- 
road Labor Board on which the public as well as the com- 
panies and the employees has representation. Certainly, if 
the President of the United States, the leaders of the railway 
brotherhoods and many other persons continue to act in 
relation to railroad labor controversies as they have recently 


the Railroad Labor Board will prove a “rank and hopeless 
failure.” 


The board has announced that it will render an award in 
the wage proceedings now pending before it by July 20. 
This announcement has been received in most quarters with 
satisfaction and even acclaim. The circumstances in which 
it was made should cause it to be received with dissatisfaction 
and apprehension. Why we say this can be best be rendered 
clear by a review of the developments up to the present 


time in connection with the creation and work of the 
board. 


When the Transportation Act which created the board 
was passed there were pending, ready to be referred to it, 
wage demands from the railway employees amounting to a 
sum exceeding the total annual expenses of the United States 
Government before the war. President Wilson delayed for 
some weeks after the Transportation Act was passed to ap- 
point the members of the board. It was not the board’s 
fault that action on the demands of the employees had been’ 
postponed month by month by the Government’s Railroad 
Administration, or that President Wilson delayed for weeks 
to appoint its members. It would have been a herculean 
task for any body of men to determine, as between the dif- 
ferent classes of railway employees and as between them and 
the public, the equities involved in demands coming to $1,- 
000,000,000 a year. 


The difficulties attached to the problem were increased 
by the fact that most of the members of the board, 
and especially the one-third of them appointed to represent 
the public, knew, when they were appointed, almost nothing 
about the technicalities and merits of the multiplicity of mat- 
ters in controversy. 


Theoretically, the board was created to determine 
judicially, with due regard to the rights and interests of all 
concerned, what advances in wages should be granted and 
what demands of the employees should be refused. Never- 
theless, since it was appointed tremendous pressure has been 
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put on it to make it “step lively.” It was forced to go into 
a session in Washington almost before the ink was dry on 
the commissions of its members, although the law required 
that it should sit in Chicago. Then an effort was made to have 
the law amended to provide that it should sit permanently 
in Washington, a move obviously intended to locate it where 
it would be subject to political influences. ‘The “outlaw” 
strikes of railroad employees have seriously interfered with 
transportation. But they have also afforded the best dem- 
onstration possible of the need for some agency for dealing 
intelligently and impartially with railway labor contro- 
versies. Nevertheless, the heads of the railroad labor 
brotherhoods, and even some business men who ought to 
know better, have used the outlaw strikes constantly to put 
pressure on the board to make it hurry. 


These efforts to hustle the board culminated last week, 
when the leaders of the brotherhoods called at the White 
House. After their call, President Wilson sent the chair- 
man of the board a message in which he said: “Reports 
placed before me show the transportation situation hourly 
growing more difficult, and I am wondering whether it would 
not be possible for your board to announce a decision with 
reference to the pending wage matter.” If such reports 
were placed before the President, they were absolutely false, 
because at the time he sent his message transportation con- 
ditions were better than they had been at any time since the 
“outlaw” strikes began. Throughout June the railroads 
moved a substantially larger amount of freight than they 
were moving before the strikes began, or than they moved 
in June, 1919. 

In a statement soon afterward issued to the press, the 
chairman of the Labor Board, Judge Barton, said: ‘There 
are many angles to this question;” and that “Whatever de- 
cision is reached must stand in the court of public opinion. 
* * * There are other parties besides the men them- 
selves—the public, which must pay the bill, and the carriers, 
which will assess the public. * * * All must be treated 
justly. We are getting nearer a decision every day, but it 
will be impossible to predict when it will be made.” Never- 
theless, the President’s message had an effect. It was im- 
mediately announced that an award would be made by July 
20. 

At the same time the press gave publicity to a report, 
evidently emanating from labor union sources, that an av- 
erage advance in wages of 22 per cent would be granted— 
which would amount to almost $700,000,000 a year. 


The fact appears to be that when it was announced that 
an award would be made by July 20 the board did not know 
what its award was going to be. How, then, could it an- 
nounce that an award would be made by July 20, or by 
any other date? If its members agree by that date, it can 
make an award, but suppose they don’t agree by then? 
However, the Railway Age has no doubt the award will be 
made on or before July 20. All signs are that the board has 
at last yielded to the bullying to which it has been subjected 
and that it will make an award on scheduled time, whether 
its members can or cannot honestly say by July 20 that they 
have considered the matter sufficiently to have reached an 
intelligent conclusion. 

But what will be the result of an award made as a result 
of such a series of developments? We look forward to it, 
and to the reasons which the board will give for it, with 
great curiosity, but also with great misgivings. Meantime, 
it must be said that this is an amazing way to handle a 
controversy over the very important question, whether the 
American public shall be required in future to pay the rail- 
way employees $1,000,000,000 more annually than they are 
now receiving. When the public receives the bill for all this 
performance it may find it not altogether to its liking. 
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The Plumb Plan League 
Makes a Miscalculation 


F°® THE BENEFIT of those of our readers who are not 

members of the Plumb Plan League, and who there- 
fore may not regularly receive its newspaper “Labor,” we 
regret to announce another increase in the cost of living. The 
price of our esteemed contemporary has been advanced from 
$1 to $2 a year, a clear 100 per cent. Now is the time to 
subscribe because it may go higher. The announcement was 
made in last week’s issue in a two-column statement signed 
by the 16 executives of the railroad labor organizations who 
with some of their members compose the membership of the 
league. ‘They explain that last October, when the league 
began issuing the paper in its present form, news print paper 
was selling for 5% cents a pound. “The directors of the 
league, accepting the best advice available, believed they 
would be able to print ‘Labor’ and carry on the various 
activities of the league at an expense not to exceed one 
dollar per member,” but since then the best advice has gone 
wrong and paper is now selling for 13%4 and 14 cents a 
pound. “Labor” is “at the mercy of the profiteers” and 
it has been necessary to draw on the league’s reserve fund 
of $40,000. 

“Labor” must be placed on a solid financial footing, and 
the activities of the Plumb Plan League must be expanded 
in order that the campaign for government ownership of 
the railroads and their democratic control may be pressed 
with increasing vigor. The outlook is pictured as ‘“‘never 
more promising.” ‘Private ownership has broken down.” 
(The railroads also must be placed on a solid financial foot- 
ing and be expanded. Their cost of operation has also gone up 
in spite of the “best advice obtainable” and they want to 
increase their prices nearly 30 per cent.) 

We recall several occasions on which the league and others 
have been advised of the many economies that could be put 
into effect under the Plumb plan in the operation of the 
railroads but we are not informed as to whether the direc- 
tors got their advice on the price of paper from the same 
source as their advice that the railroads are worth only 
$12,000,000,000. 

It may be remembered that the Plumb Plan League was 
restrained by a hard hearted, it not “hard-boiled” Congress 
last summer from the opportunity it sought to demonstrate 
how the railroads should be managed, without a rate advance, 
with all the wage advances necessary to prevent unrest 
among the employees and with dividends only for the em- 
ployees—the so-called “official” employees to receive double 
dividends in order to relieve the public of anxiety as to the 
danger of their combining with the rest of the employees in 
too frequent raises in pay all around. Next to those who are 
sure they could run the railroads better than those who have 
been doing it, one of the most numerous classes of citizens 
is composed of those who have ideas as to how a newspaper 
ought to be run. Therefore, shortly after it became evident 
that Congress had not been persuaded by the alluring figures 
set up by Mr. Plumb to show what could be done with the 
railroads, it was not surprising to see the league embark 
upon the publication of a model newspaper. But even news- 
papers that are advocates of government ownership are no 
more immune from increases in expenses than are the gov- 
ernments that try to run railroads. Having assisted in creat- 
ing a shortage of paper by the additional columns they have 
devoted to denouncing the profiteers who have raised prices 
in other lines of business, even the Hearst papers have long 
ago boosted their prices 50 to 100 per cent, and now “Labor” 
has succumbed to the inexorable laws of arithmetic. after 
having successfully evaded the libel laws for several months. 
Possibly it all happened while the league’s brilliant counsel, 
Glenn E. Plumb, was away from the office denouncing the 
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railroads for increasing rates, but anyway it happened. 
Newsprint paper is an important item in the expense of a 
newspaper. It corresponds in a.general way to the im- 
portance of labor in a railroad’s expense account. It comes 
high but it is most difficult to operate successfully without 
an adequate supply of it. 

If the Plumb Plan League were operating the railroads 
nothing like this could happen. In the first place railroad 
employees are not profiteers. They would be so interested in 
making the railroads produce profits which they would re- 
ceive as dividends that they would not want to increase 
wages. ‘Therefore there could never be such an increase in 
the cost of labor as has taken place in the cost of paper. 
Mr. Plumb has fully explained that. In the second place, 
if railroad expenses should for any reason be increased it 
would not be necessary to raise rates. Mr. Plumb has also ex- 
plained that. To raise rates would be to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs, so to speak. It would dry up the 
traffic and merely make conditions worse. The way to meet 
increased expenses on a railroad, Mr. Plumb has repeatedly 
assured us, is to reduce rates and produce a greater volume 
of business. 

It is not necessary for “Labor” to do this. Its announce- 
ment says “there is a constant demand for literature. The 
workers will pay two dollars a year-as cheerfully as they 
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were advised would not happen, should happen, our long 
suffering but old reliable friend the tax-payer would always 
be there to help out. One of the elements of the tri-partite 
system was missing from the management of “Labor.” 

We repeat our suggestion to subscribe now before the price 
goes higher. If the present circulation of 240,000 should be 
reduced by the increase, following the analogy of what Mr. 
Plumb says will happen if freight rates are advanced, it 
will, of course, be necessary to raise the price again. “When 
you read ‘Labor’ you get the last word on what’s news in the 
world of labor—Read it every week.” You get information 
regarding the railroads you see nowhere else. Once it showed 
how the government had made a profit of $900,000,000 out 
cf the railrcads, instead of a deficit. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


N THE EARLY PART of 1919 there was a sharp falling off 

in the bituminous coal business following the cancellation 
of war orders, etc., after the armistice. In the latter part 
of 1919 there were strikes of shopmen and of coal miners 
which seriously interfered with the movement of coal. Both 
of these facts affected the Chesapeake & Ohio unfavorably ; 
that is, they affected the results of operation by the govern- 
ment—the company, of course, was receiving a fixed rental 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio 


have paid one dollar,” and it is hoped to see “Labor” with 
a circulation ‘of a million copies in the very near future, 
which will enable it to expand its activities. It is to be 
“as carefully edited as the best of the organs of capitalism.” 

It is is to have “trusted and trained correspondents in all 
parts of the United States and the principal capitals of the 
Old World,” including Russia. 

And there is still a third reason why all the principles of 
the Plumb plan do not apply to its newspaper. Under the 
Plumb plan the government would hold the bag. If for some 
inconceivable reason wages were increased, if other expenses 
mounted, if reducing rates did not increase revenues, or if 
any other unforeseen contingency occurred comparable to 
a rise in the cost of paper, which the Plumb plans officers 


against $19,503,000 in 1918. The rental paid by the gov- 
ernment in 1919 was $14,589,000 as compared with $13,- 
227,000 in 1918. 

Notwithstanding the falling off in coal tonnage, average 
train loading was maintained remarkably well. Coal and 
coke tonnage amounted to 25,471,000—a decrease of 8.5 per 
cent. The falling off in other freight tonnage was even 
greater, the total amount of other freight tonnage was even 
1919 being only 10,127,000 tons, or 18.4 per cent less ton- 
nage than was carried in 1918. The total tons of all freight 
per train averaged 1,151—a decrease of less than half of 
one per cent as compared with the previous year. The ton- 
nage per locomotive in 1919 averaged 1,003, actually an in- 
crease of 2.7 per cent over the previous year. Average load- 
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ing per loaded car was 37.7 tons—a decrease of 1.3 per cent. 

Apparently the Chesapeake & Ohio was well maintained 
during 1919. The following table shows the cost of repairs 
per unit of equipment in 1919 and 1918: 





1919 1918 
En nt $6,227 $6,082 
Per passenger train car..........-..0. 1,860 1,634 
PO SHE CD GRE. cece rriciecsvcsies 165 150 


The Chesapeake & Ohio came out well in regard to rail. 
The equivalent of 204 miles of track were relaid with new 
rail, most of it 100 lb. rail, although it is interesting to note 
that 1,545 tons of 130 lb. rail were laid. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio was one of the few companies 
which succeeded in getting additional compensation over and 
above the average operating income in the three years of the 
test period as defined by the general rules for arriving at rent- 
als. The company claimed an additional $1,047,000, but 
actually got considerably less than that. The standard re- 
turn fixed for 1918 was $13,227,000. This was increased 
after hearings to $13,630,000, so that the total amount re- 
ceived in 1919 with adjustments for 1918, etc., was $14,- 
589,000, and the company, after the payment of corporate 
expenses, taxes and interest on debt, had $5,774,000 avail- 
able for dividends. Four per cent dividends were declared 
calling for $2,511,000 and leaving a surplus for the year of 
$3,263,000. 

The situation of the Chesapeake & Ohio is an interesting 
commentary on the problems that will be presented both to 
the managements of railroads and to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. ‘The company imperatively needs addi- 
tional capital both for new equipment and for additions and 
betterments. The board of directors say that they feel rea- 
sonably confident that if rates are adjusted so as to afford all 
of the railroads in its group an aggregate of 514 per cent on 
the value of the property used in operation that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio’s share will be not less than 5% per cent; 
nevertheless it is not in a position to raise new capital. This 
average of 514 per cent would be more than the company 
has been receiving either under the governmental rental, or 
with the exception of two years, under private operation. 
The percentage of return on property investment in 1919 
and 1918 was 4.77; in 1917 it was 5.64; in 1916, 6.14; and 
in 1915, 5.11. The management in its annual report de- 
scribes the situation of the company as follows: 

“Reference to the statement of Return on Property * * * 
indicates that an adjustment of rates on the foregoing basis 
should afford your company on the whole a slightly better 
average return upon its property investment than it has en- 
joyed during recent years. This is on the assumption that 
the Commission accepts your property investment accounts 
as fixing the property value on which a return is to be al- 
lowed. The return allowed by the Act, however, on any ad- 
ditions to your property hereafter made, is not sufficient un- 
der present conditions to provide for the charges which your 
company must meet upon the new capital required to make 
such additions. Your directors, therefore, feel that while 
additions and betterments to existing facilities reasonably 
necessary to take care of your traffic must be made, it is un- 
desirable to extend any of your lines into new territory or to 
encourage the further development of the coal fields now 
reached by them. One difficulty facing your company is the 
fact that during the war, as a result of pressure by the gov- 
ernment for maximum coal production, the number of mines 
tributary to your lines was increased from 375 to 625.” 

The following table shows the results of operation of the 
property in 1919 and 1918 under federal operation. The 
figures are not combined with the corporate figures and do 
not therefore in all cases correspond with the figures men- 
tioned in the comments above: 


1919 1918 
Mileage operated ...... .-. Agha wee adtodia 2,507 ss 2.485 
EE NE Gin ciging: neck» MWmeee gowemne $53.073,002 $55,720,373 
PUIG POCONME coc ccccc sven ceue: cnesnes 14,158,153 13,629,892 
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Total. operating revenues............... pete ua 71,475,016 73,720,797 
Maintenance of way and structures.......... 11,608,515 9,700,660 
Maintenance of equipment................-- 18,114,492 16,178,533 
Traffic COREE ee ricce sew cesiateemedien weses 471,582 484,418 
SPRMOPOCURON ERPENEES 6occ cc cveccessvcese 28,766,158 26,189,743 

: General cpus CE ee 1,542,271 1,315,069 

TOON OREFEUINE GHOONOEB 6.6. 6o io ciecdiccack cine 60,878,522 54,217,347 

MME < ds preni ne mie ible Kae Nak Sw Passe niiearsitind-ecedoine 2,485,078 2,278,184 

Operating EE cake apne cakeee a eelee es 4c 8,105,846 17,222,465 

Net to the government after paying rentals.... 748,129* 8,829,200 
*Deficit. 

New Books 

Railway Accounting Officers’ Association 1920 Synopsis. Edited 

by E. R. Woodson, Secretary of the Association. Published 


by the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, 1116 W ood- 
ward building, Washington, D. C—228 pages. 


This is the first book of its kind ever published. It is a 
comprehensive but carefully selected synopsis of decisions 
and recommendations relating to freight, passenger and dis- 
bursement accounting made by the Railway Accounting Of- 
ficers’ Association from 1888 to 1920. It describes the meth- 
ods used by American railroads in accounting with each 
other for freight and passenger revenues and disbursements. 
No attempt has been made to go into the general theories 
of accounting. The freight section gives the rules and de- 
scribes the practices in regard to accounting for freight be- 
tween different roads and is illustrated by the forms in gen- 
eral use. Starting with the waybill, it describes the prepara- 
tion of the bill, methods of making corrections, abstract and 
division statements, manner of settlement, etc. 

While most of the recommendations of the Railway Ac- 
counting Officers’ Association are not mandatory, neverthe- 
less, they are standard practice and are as essential to un- 
derstand as if they were mandatory. It may be recalled that 
overcharge claim rules of the Association are now manda- 
tory and these, of course, are included in the synopsis. 

An attempt has been made to put together the descriptions 
of standard practice which have been developed by the As- 
sociation and its members in such a way as to make the 
book comprehensible by a man who has not had special 
training in the accounting department. In this attempt, the 
compiler has been eminently successful. Necessarily, the 
book is hard reading. The exactions required by the science 
of the art makes any description of practice and methods 
somewhat technical and devoid of color. It is a book meant 
for study and reference. It need hardly be said that every 
officer and every clerk and employee of the accounting de- 
partments of American railroads who has the slightest am- 
bition to rise in his work, should read and study this Railway 
Accounting Officers’ Association 1920 Synopsis. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would repay operating officers, station agents 
and traffic officers many times over to read the book and 
have it available for reference. 

The efforts of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Associa- 
tion are devoted to the advancement of railway accounting 
as a science and as a profession. It is rather difficult for 
the older accounting officers who have been in the game for 
many years, who have discussed with representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, time without number, the 
problems that have become so familiar and have heard, year 
after year, discussions of these problems within the Asso- 
ciation itself, to realize how much of a mystery the whole 
thing is to the employee who is just entering the ranks. Even 
to the ambitious young chief clerk, the opportunities to study 
branches of accounting other than those with which he comes 
in direct contact, seem difficult. A great deal of credit, there- 


fore, is due to the Association and especially to its secretary 
for this big step taken to place within reach of railroad men 
generally and employees of the accounting departments in 
particular, a comprehensive and easily comprehensible de- 
scription of standard practice. 
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Foreign Railway Visitors 
Boston, Mass. 
To THE Eprror: 

I have just read the article in the Railway Age, Daily Edi- 
tion, for June 12, in which reference is made to the reception 
accorded to foreign railway men visiting the United States. 

As I am just leaving the country after a four months’ visit, 
I should like to express the impression my visit has left on 
my mind. 

I can assure you that wherever I have been nothing could 
have exceeded the courteous and freely offered assistance 
given me in connection with the enquiries I came over here 
to make. This applies to railroad officers, railroad supply 
manufacturers and others with whom I came in contact. 

My one regret is that time has not permitted my taking 
full advantage of the many offers for closer study of Amer- 
ican railroad practice. 

One of the features that has most impressed me has been 
the freedom with which information has been made avail- 
able, and in my case, at any rate, this has been coupled with 
the greatest personal kindliness. 

I shall take back with me the fixed impression that Amer- 
ican railroad men are indeed hard to beat for real hospitality. 

W. A. C. THorpPE, 


Indian State Railways. 


College Men in Railway Work 


Princeton, N. J. 
To THE Epriror: 

From my academic retreat, I have been observing for many 
years with satisfaction the increasing number of college men 
who are going into business in general, and at the same time 
I have been disturbed by the lack of any trend toward that 
business activity in which I have the greatest interest—trans- 
portation. With this situation in mind I addressed a letter 
recently to a considerable number of railway executives rep- 
resenting both large and small systems and located in va- 
rious parts of the country, inquiring concerning the oppor- 
tunities at the present time for college men in the railway 
field. I did not concern myself with the problem of vozca- 
tional training—whether the young man can be trained for 
railway service in the college; that is another question by 
itself. My inquiry was in substance this: Does the college 
trained man, other things equal, stand any better chance of 
advancement in the railway industry than his untrained 
competitor? The answers have proved so interesting and so 
significant that I am sure a summary of them will be wel- 
comed by a wider circle of readers. 

On the one hand there is a considerable number of leading 
executives who believe unreservedly in the college man. Most 
of them are putting their ideas into practice and are taking 
college men into their service, the larger number of men be- 
ing drawn, however, from the engineering schools rather than 
from the purely academic institutions. To be sure, these 
executives made the obvious point that there is no short cut 
for hard work, that the industry is becoming stabilized as 
it becomes more closely regulated, that the opportunities for 
rapid advancement which were open in the pioneer days 
are now closed, and that the young man must accept a 
greater stability in employment as an offset for the larger 
rewards offered in competitive industry. Yet these replies 
all insist that the opportunity for large public service and for 
employment that will develop the capacity for leadership 
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was never greater than now. The following statement from 
one of the letters is an admirable summary of this point of 
view: 

“My own belief is that the complexities, as well as the scope, 
of the matters handled by the railway officers in the higher execu- 
tive positions are now such that these positions are not likely 
often to be filled other than by men who have had such an 
orderly training of the mind as is secured through a college edu- 
cation, though there will happily always be those coming, up in 
the service who, through correspondence schools, private reading 
and by recourse to other agencies, will similarly fit themselves for 
the discharge of their duties. 

“I have always felt that the railroad service offered a splendid 
opportunity to the virile type of man who enjoyed an outdoor 
life and intimate contact with his fellows, and that the service 
would be immensely benefited could a stream of men of this type, 
who had had foothall, baseball or crew and other athletic train- 
ing, be inducted. I have introduced a good many of these men 
into the service, and almost without disappointment.” 


But the discouraging answers considerably outweigh the 
favorabie ones in number. One discouraging note running 
through many of the letters grows out of the uncertainty or 
pessimism of their authors as to the future of private opera- 
tion. One is hardly surprised at this pessimism. More- 
over, I thoroughly agree with these correspondents in hesi- 
tating to recommend railway service to the college graduate 
if we are to have permeanent government ownership and op- 
eration. Until there is a thorough overhauling of the civil 
service, no informed college teacher can conscientiously send 
any virile young man into that deadening atmosphere. 

Again, many of the letters show a distrust of the college 
bred man—an attitude common among business men in gen- 
eral ten or twenty years ago, but rapidly disappearing in 
manufacturing, banking, foreign trade and other fields which 
the college men are entering in large numbers. One writer 
warns the college boy that he must not expect to get by on 
his diploma and good clothes. There is a general feeling 
that he is not willing to begin at the bottom and work up, 
that he has not the patience to travel the rough road, and 
that before his apprenticeship is complete he leaves the service 
to seek other lines, where advancement is more rapid, where 
living conditions are more congenial and where the com- 
pensation is larger. 

One of the ablest of our railway executives who appre- 
ciates fully the latent capacity of the college man, writes in 
this discouraging vein: 

“We have made an earnest effort to enlist in our service men 
of breeding and education with the purpose of giving them an 
opportunity to develop into officers, but on the whole the experi- 
ence has not met with encouragement. Except on the purely 
clerical side (which I do not recommend), railroading is a rigor- 
ous and exacting life. The work is incessant and roving and 
calls for imagination and a high purpose during the years of 
apprenticeship as well as in the time of responsibility. There are 
few diversions, and for protracted periods small opportunities 
for association with those with whom such young men as I refer 
to have been brought up. We find that these things test charac- 
ter beyond the endurance of many men who are fitted by ability 
to succeed, the more because they see their college associates lead- 
ing a more comfortable life and apparently succeeding quite as 
well in the cities. 

“It is a difficult problem and one which gives me sincere con- 
cern, as every failure sets back the work by discouraging the 
practical railroad men who have worked through many hardships 
to positions of responsibility and are not predisposed to» believe 
that college education is a short cut to the success they have them- 
selves achieved with travail and self-denial. 

“As a result of this experience I am loth to ask our managing 
officers to put forth again their effort at training.” 


For the situation just described, is the college man alto- 
gether the blame; and if not, where lies the trouble? So far 
as ji is true that the young man lacks determination, avoids 
hard work, looks for the quick and easy road to fortune 
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we cf the coilcges are at fault. But there is this encourag- 
ing feature in it: we are aware of our shortcomings and are 
already taking steps to correct them. The business depart- 
ments and schools affiliated with the colleges have done much 
to dignify business and alter the college boy’s attitude. A 
marked change in this respect has gone on in the last decade 
and is still proceeding. Moreover, the movement is under 
way for the creation of vocational departments in the col- 
leges that shall study the peculiar needs of each business 
and the aptitudes of the graduates for the respective careers. 

But what have the railways done in the way of develop- 
ing personnel departments, of fitting men into their proper 
places, of recognizing talent and making use of it? Here 
is a group of selected men, selected when they enter college 
by the intellectual test of entrance examinations, and selected 
again when they decide to enter the railway service after 
four years of training, by instructors who have followed 
them closely. It is the customary thing for the successful 
business man to tell the college boy that he must begin at 
the bottom and work up, which is true to a degree, but not to 
the extent that they have in mind. If his four years’ train- 
ing means anything, his apprenticeship, when guided by in- 
telligent and sympathetic oversight, should be materially 
shortened. The college man, if he seeks a career in the rail- 
way industry, should not of course flinch before the hard 
work, the long hours, the geographical isolation, the relatively 
slow advancement, and the relatively small remuneration of 
the early years, but is he not entitled to the sympathy and 
encouragement of his superior officers, and the opportunity 
to show his right to advancement in the service? 

This raises one of the difficulties most frequently referred 
to by the correspondents—the standardization of labor con- 
ditions, due to extension of union organization and control. 
Many executives express the very definite opinion that the 
college man cannot advance in the face of the seniority re- 
strictions of union labor. One of the western executives 
writes: ‘With us our men come out of the melting pot and 
are fitted to their conditions out here, and in the West, at 
least, a man could not have a greater handicap than to be 
started in his work virtually at the bottom, but be labelled 
as a potential officer.” 

I do not profess competence to solve this problem and 
it may be that the increased strength of unionism, growing 
out of the experience of the past three years, has made any 
plan for apprenticeship training of prospective officers im- 
possible. But I have a feeling that the case is not so hope- 
less; in fact I wonder whether in many instances the block 
to advancement is not rather the hostility of a minor officer 
who is prejudiced against “the college feller,” rather than 
the restrictions of trade-unions. I have a hope that if the 
problem were frankly tackled a way would be found out 
of what seems to be an impasse. 

And my own concern is not primarily for the college man, 
who has many other and at present more attractive oppor- 
tunities, but for the future of the industry itself. ‘“Ameri- 
can Railroads,” published by authority of the Association 
of Railway Executives, states as one of its principles with- 
out the observance of which government ownership is una- 
voidable, “that the railroad industry should attract and re- 
tain the ablest type of men.” 


When I observe, as I have for many years, the appearance 


every spring at the colleges of the “scouts” from various 
business enterprises, picking off the leading men of the 
senior class, when I note that the banking interests are now 
seeking college men because they want to train “bankers 
and not bank clerks,” I cannot help wondering whether in 
the long run the railway industry will not fall behind in the 
race, if it does not find some way to take advantage of the 
trained mind with its capacity of grasping problems in the 
large, and solving them on the basis of broad fundamental 
principles, rather than by making a practice of resorting to 
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rule of thumb methods learned in the school of experience. 

I close with a quotation from an executive who has put 
this thought into practice and who believes in it without 
reservation : 


“There can be no doubt of the advantage to the young man 
who begins his work with an intensively trained mind. Other 
things being equal, he will go ahead faster and get farther than 
the man who lacks that great initial advantage. Indeed, in the 
technical branches of railroading, as well as mining and most 
of the productive industries, we have reached the point where 
the preliminary training of a college or a university course is no 
longer looked upon merely as an advantage, but has become, 
practically speaking, a necessity for the young man who aims 
at a place in the executive forces. Nor is this disproved by the 
fact that a few men of extraordinary genius are even now able 
to overcome the handicap of a lack of such training. For the 
typical young American, who is not a genius, but who has ability 
and ambition, nothing, in the fierce competition of our present 
life, can entirely make up for the lack of a college education. 
This applies to railroading just as fully as to manufacturing and 
mining industries. 

“The speculative area has now passed. With the settlement of 
the country, the opening to agriculture of nearly all tillable land, 
the placing of industry on a permanent basis, and in more recent 
years the firm establishment of public regulation as a definite 
policy accepted by all, the controlling factors have combined to 
remove railroading almost wholly from the realm of speculative 
enterprise, at least as far as those who work in it for salaries 
are concerned. As a result, the work of the railroad officer has 
become one of the most highly stabilized of the professions, from 
the viewpoint of remuneration and certainly of employment. 

“To a young man of ability, about to graduate from college, 
and confronted with a choice of professions, I would, therefore, 
say that railroading offers a more certain career than most 
branches of commerce or industry, with less likelihood of suffer- 
ing through the mistakes or wrongs of others and also with some- 
what less probability of gaining the very highest monetary return. 

“However, for the young man with a good mind, quick brain, 
sane common sense and thorough training in his college, who 
desires to enter upon a life service of great activity and unsur- 
passed interest, which, with capacity, devotion and hard work on 
his part, will always pay him a satisfactory living, and held rea- 
sonable assurances of an excellent, if not excessive, salary in his 
maturer years, I know of nothing better to recommend than a 
railroad career. 

“Tt is far from an easy life. On the contrary, few occupations 
demand more absolute subordination of personal interests to duty 
than does the work of a railroad operating officer. It is a career 
that will involve many trying experiences with long and often 
irregular hours of arduous duty, but it has its compensations. 
Few careers present a greater variety of problems, or are better 
calculated to prevent the mind from getting into a rut, and few 
present greater opportunities for travel and association with men 
in other lines of business or for studying human nature, in gen- 
eral, in all its aspects. 

“Finally, the young man who chooses the railroad profession 
will have the great and lasting satisfaction of knowing that he is 
earning more than his own living every day, and that he is en- 
gaged in one of the most indispensable forms of service toward 
his fellowmen to which his own life could be devoted.” 

Frank Haicn Drxon, 
Princeton University. 


DANVILLE, Ky., reports that freight cars in yards at Danville 
and vicinity have been looted of merchandise valued at 
$86,500 by an organized band of thieves. 


Tue Cost or THE RAtLroaps.—There has been bad and unsafe 
fianancing in the railroad industry as there has in others. It is a 
criterion which applies to the rate situation as a whole and dic- 
tates that the Interstate Commerce Commission establish a reason- 
able estimate of the cost of the roads in the aggregate. Only in 
this way will it be possible to get investors to provide the funds 
for future extensions which are now so sorely needed by the 
country—The N. Y. Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin, 




















The Completed Elevator and the Slip 
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| An Improved Grain Elevator for Export Service 


Pennsylvania’s New Plant at Baltimore, Md., Has Modern 
Facilities for Large Capacity Operation 


NE OF THE LARGEST and most modern grain elevators 
O in the world has recently been put into service by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Canton, Md., now a part 

of the city of Baltimore. The new structure, which is built 
of reinforced concrete and structural steel, was designed 
to replace an old elevator located on the Patapsco river which 
had burned in 1916, and, at the same time to provide for 
















which originally formed a part of what was known as the 
old No. 3 elevator. While the shore line crosses at about 
350 ft. from the in-shore end the entire project was de- 
signed and constructed as a large pier, 1,418 ft. long and 
262 ft. 4% in. wide for approximately one-half its length 
or for a distance of 735 ft., and 99 ft. 4%4 in. wide at the 
car unloaders, tapering to 86 ft. wide for the remainder of 












































































































































greater facilities in the handling of export grain. It has a_ the pier. The buildings and equipment consisted of a work 
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General Plan of the 


storage capacity of 4,257,000 bushels, while, through the 
medium of four new-type car unloaders, it can receive and 
unload grain at the rate of 40 cars an hour. Docking fa- 
cilities have been provided for vessels drawing up to 35 ft. 
of water, five of which can be loaded simultaneously, the 
shipping rate being 1,800,000 bushels for a day of 10 hours. 
All movements of grain are controlled by one man, the grain 
despatcher. 

The new plant called for entirely new construction through- 
out with the exception of the old concrete storage bin annex 
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Elevator and Pier 


house, car unloaders, drip shed, two storage bin annexes in 
addition to the old annex, shipping conveyor galleries, travel- 
ing gantries, a marine tower, grain driers, dust house, boiler 
house, transformer house and an office building. All equip- 
ment throughout is electrically operated. 


Export Grain Facilities at Baltimore 


The new plant is located on the site of the old elevator 
and is one of the three elevators owned by the Pennsylvania 
at this point, the other two being comparatively small. With 
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the completion of the new No. 3, that road will have a stor- 
age capacity for grain approximately as great as the total 
storage capacity of all the Baltimore elevators during the 
last three years. A summary of the elevators at this point 
shows the following: 

Elevators and Capacities at Baltimore 





Number of 
Pennsylvania boats handled Depth 
R. R.— Location. Capacity. at one time of wate 
me Sevenave CE coceaveues 500,000 2 32 ft. 
| i a Calvert Street..... 250,000 Not export a 
Pk Deceveus CUNtee ess cvceves 4,257,000 5 35 ft. 
Baltimore & 5,007,000 7 
Ohio 
 meceeene ce 250,000 Not export = 
El eee locust Point...... 1,200,000 2 28-33 ft. 
ee eee Locust Point...... 1,300,000 2 28-33 ft. 
Western Mary- 
land— 2,750,000 4 
Elevator Port Covington... 2,000,000 3 30 ft. 


This shows a total grain capacity of 5,007,000 bushels for 
the Pennsylvania as compared with a total of 9,757,000 
bushels for all the elevators combined. 

An indication of the stimulus to grain export in which 
the new No. 3 will be a big factor may be drawn from the 
following table which shows the amounts exported. during 


1919. ‘This of course does not include any grain from No. 3. 
Export Carco GRAIN 
Number of Number of 
Where loaded vessels bushels 
oid. Scie ca ea ed haw 66 8,131,262 
a a a oe 2 168 19,293,446 
ESE: nb des ewnnnwes ceees ae 158 18,573,011 
392 45,997,719 


This shows that approximately 46,000,000 bushels of 
grain was exported from elevators having a total capacity 




















Pouring Concrete for the Grain Tanks 


of 5,000,000 bushels. The addition of No. 3 makes a 43 
per cent increase in the total capacity, but as the new ele- 
vator can handle a greater amount of grain per hour in pro- 
portion to its larger capacity this percentage represents a 
very small minimum in the potential export capabilities of 
the port of Baltimore. 


Unloading of Grain by Mechanical Means 


The old No. 3 yard, which was used in conjunction with 
the old elevator and an adjacent ore dock will be retained in 
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use. At present this has a capacity of 1,001 cars, but with 
the completion of the work under way this will be increased 
to 1,560 cars, while future works call for an increased ca- 
pacity, bringing it up to 1,966 cars, or nearly double its 
original size. In operation strings of 14 cars are picked up 
in the yard and delivered on one of the four receiving tracks 
of the elevator by a switching engine which is then uncoupled 
and backed into the clear. While a cut of 14 cars is not 
the maximum number which can be handled it has been 
found that, on the average, this number secures ample clear- 
ance between the car unloaders and the barney pit located 
just off the street line. The barneys are of the four-wheel, 
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Relation of the Elevator to the Other Export Facilities 


endless-cable type, running on a track of 3 ft. 2 in. gage laid 
between the rails of the standard gage track and equipped 
with standard couplers. They are housed in pits beneath 
the track and when a cut is ready they are pulled out and 
coupled on to the cars in the usual manner. They are op- 
erated by a two-speed 75-hp. reversible slip-ring type motor 
controlled by the man operating the car dumper. The op- 
erator is thus able to spot a car on the unloader after which 
it is uncoupled and the remainder of the cars backed in to 
the clear. 

The cars are then clamped in the unloader and revolved 
about 30 deg. against an automatic door opener. After as 
much grain as will run out freely has been discharged the car 
is tilted endways, the total movement from extreme to extreme 
being about 90 deg. After the car is completely unloaded 
the barney again brings up the loaded cars, at the same time 
kicking the empty car onto one of the tail tracks. ‘These 
tail tracks have a short run-off of 60 ft. leading from the 
car unloader on a 5 per cent grade, changing to 2% per 
cent for 60 ft., then 1 per cent for 120 ft., 1% per cent for 
60 ft., and then level to the end of the pier or for a distance 
of 320 ft. When all cars have been unloaded, the string of 
empties is pulled back by the barney which then returns to 
its pit, after which a switching engine removes the cars and 
spots another cut of loaded cars. During the operation of 
the car unloading the operator is kept advised by a system of 
red and green lights, the red signifying “stop unloading” 
and the green, “proceed with the next car.” No. 1 track, 
or the track next to the work house, is provided with pits 
where cars may be unloaded by semi-automatic shovels. 


Wd 
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Distribution of the Grain 


The grain which is dumped from the cars falls into a 
steel hopper, which feeds onto a 42-in. conveyor belt run- 
ning in a tunnel. There are four of these tunnels, one for 
each unloader, running lengthwise of the pier, each with its 
conveyor belting and trippers for discharging the grain onto 
cross belts running to four receiving legs, each with a ca- 
pacity of 20,000 bushels per hour and located in the work 
house. The work house, which is situated at about the cen- 
ter of the plant, forms the heart of the plant operation. Prac- 
tically all of the machinery incidental to the handling, clean- 
ing and drying of the grain is housed in this building, which 
is 211 ft. long, 61 ft. deep and 210 ft -high. There are 
also 131 bins in this house with a storage capacity of 675,000 
bushels of grain. The main grain storage, however, is in 
the three annexes which have capacities of 1,235,000 bushels, 
1,325,000 and 1,022,000 bushels, respectively. Annex No. 
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end. This makes a total of 19 elevator legs and 23 scales 
with garners, all served by a well designed method of 42-in. 
conveyor belting of which there are over 10 miles in this 
plant. 

All scales are of the solid lever fulcrum plate-bearing type 
with a printing beam and an automatic draft-recording at- 
tachment. These scales have been so arranged that, by 
means of a device operated by a handle, the weights can be 
lifted from the counterpoise hanger, thus permitting the op- 
erator to obtain the balance of the empty scale in a short 
space of time. The elevator legs are each driven by indi- 
vidual electric motors coupled to the head-shaft by an elec- 
tro-magnetic clutch and driving through a Stewart-Falk 
steel herringbone, helical cut reduction gear. The gear and 
bearings run in an oil bath. 

To prevent the mixing of the grain at any point and in 
order that the despatcher can keep accurate track of its move- 
ment through the house and the annexes, all gates, etc., are 
equipped with automatic signals and indicate their exact 
position by means of lights in the despatcher’s office. This 
is independent of and in addition to the system of signal 
lights, telephone and pneumatic tubes, which are installed 
at all points in order to facilitate the intelligent and ac- 
curate handling of the grain. The cleaning of the grain 
is taken care of by 10 No. 15 Invincible receiving separators 








The Pier End of the Elevator, Showing the Gantries for Loading Ships 


1 has 84 circular bins and 65 interspaces, 15 ft. 4 in. in 
diameter with 7 in. walls. Annex No. 2 has 90 circular bins 
and 70 interspaces, while Annex 3 has 32 circular and 28 
interspaces, the total capacity being as stated, 4,257,000 
bushels. 

The grain after being elevated into the work house by the 
receiving legs, is delivered to a garner, of which there are 
two for each receiving leg, with capacities of 3,000 bushels. 
It is then allowed to fall into a steel weighing scale holding 
2,000 bushels after which it can be delivered to the 
storage bins or to the cleaner and drier. The complete han- 
dling equipment consists of the four receiving legs already 
mentioned, five cleaner legs for elevating grain to the clean- 
ing machines, with capacities of 15,000 bushels each per 
hour, one drier for grain passing through the drier with the 
same capacity, and 9 shipping legs for elevating grain for 
shipment, with capacities of 20,000 bushels each per hour. In 
addition to the two scales and garners for each receiving leg, 
each shipping, cleaner and drier leg has one scale surmounted 
by a garner of the same capacity as those for the receiving 


or cleaning machines working in batteries of two each, with 
a capacity of from 3,500 to 5,000 bushels per hour. 

Export grain is drawn from any of the storage bins and 
conveyed to the shipping legs which elevate it to 12 shipping 
bins of 10,500 bushels capacity, each of which delivers the 
grain direct to three traveling gantries operating over the 
four receiving tracks adjacent to the work house. Four more 
traveling gantries are located on the extension to the pier 
while the far side is equipped with 11 fixed spouts and bag- 
ging hoppers. The grain is delivered to these gantries by 
six separate belt conveyors running in a two-story conveyor 
gallery which is supplied by a similar installation under the 
shipping bins. 


General Construction Details 


In preparing the site for the pier and in providing slips 
on each side of the pier considerable dredging was necessary 
in order to secure the increased depth and length desired. 
The slip adjacent to the ore dock was made the full length 
of the pier, or 1,418 ft. long and 145 ft. wide between the 
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two docks at the in-shore end, widening to 158 ft. at the outer 
end. The other slip is considerably shorter, being approxi- 
mately 163 ft. wide and 683 ft. long to a pile breakwater 
running parallel to the pier. A total of 700,000 cu. yd. of 
mud, sand and clay was removed by dredges, a portion of 
which was used for filling on the in-shore end. 

The pier itself was built entirely on piles varying in length 
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Section Through the Pier Wall 


from 60 to 70 ft. and driven to refusal. These were spaced 


on 2% ft. centers under all the buildings, the car unloader 
and the supporting columns for the steel superstructure of 
the conveyor galleries and gantries. 


The remainder of the 


























The Grain Weighing Scale 


piles, of which a total of approximately 25,000 were used, 
were spaced on 5-ft. centers. All piles were cut off at mean 
low water level. 

The in-shore end of the slip was constructed in a similar 
manner and extended from the new dock line over to and 
connecting with the old ore dock. This is parallel to and 
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approximately on the street line at this point and is backed 
by 8-in. sheet piling extending the whole length of the end 
of the slip and for 38 ft. under the new pier. Another line 
of sheet piling was driven lengthwise of the pier and 38 ft. 
from the edge until opposite the in-shore end of the work 
house, where it was swung over paralleling the outer edge 
of that building. At the off-shore end of the building an- 
other line at right angles was joined to it and run over to 
connect with an old bulkhead marking the property line of 
an adjacent pier. 

All piling outside of the bulkhead was creosoted, using 
No. 2 oil with a total absorption of 12 lb. per cu. ft., the 
piling inside the bulkhead being untreated. The portion of 
the pier lying inside the bulkhead was then filled in to the 
top of the piles after which 2 ft. of concrete decking was in- 
stalled resting directly on all piles.. This was done through- 
out with the exception of the car unloader pit which extends 
15 ft. below low water level. The construction of this pit called 
for coffer dam work which was carried on without any par- 
ticular difficulty. The four receiving and tail tracks are 
supported by a sand and cinder fill; the total height of the 
concrete retaining walls and the fill being 13 ft. above low 





Elevator Motor Drive, with Herringbone Helical Gears 


water. These retaining walls are faced on the outside with 
timber to form the dock line and to prevent vessels from 
shattering the concrete. They are braced crosswise by 12-in. 
re-inforced concrete walls spaced on 10-ft. centers. The 
outer end of the pier has a 10-ft. concrete platform around 
it while the entire pier, including the platform, is underlaid 
with high pressure water mains and connections for fighting 
fire. 

A 6-in. fill of cinders was laid on the concrete decking at 
the building sites and the floors poured upon this. All con- 
crete was poured from three towers, supplied by a battery 
of three 14-cu. yd. mixers, one of which was held in reserve. 
Raw material was unloaded into a hopper at the outer end 
of the adjoining pier already mentioned, which discharged 
it onto conveyor belts which carried it to the storage piles. 
As it was needed, the material was allowed to fall through 
into a tunnel constructed under the storage pile and equipped 
with a belt conveyor that delivered the material to the mix- 
ers. 

This work was carried out under the direction and super- 
vision of the engineering department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, A. C. Shand, chief engineer, J. F. Murray, as- 
sistant chief engineer, and W. H. Cookman, architect, with 
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J. W. Craig, assistant engineer in charge of the field work. 
The dredging was done by the Maryland Dredging Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., while the construction of the pier was 
carried out by the Arthur McMullen Company, New York 
and Philadelphia. The elevator proper was designed by 
James Stewart & Co., Chicago, co-operating with the Penn- 
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sylvania and was erected by the former. The car unloaders 
were designed jointly by James Stewart & Co., and the Link- 
Belt Company, Chicago, the machinery being furnished by 
the latter company. The grain weighing scales were fur- 
nished and installed by the Standard Scale & Supply Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wage Award Announcement Set for July 20 


Definite Date Is Made Public to Allay Unrest Among Organized 
Employees and in Compliance with President’s Request 


RODDED BY THE PRESIDENT of the United States, by 
Pp Government officials and by labor organizations, and 
confronted with sporadic ‘‘protest” strikes, principally 
of yardmen in Eastern terminals, the United States Railroad 
Labor Board issued a statement on June 25, through its 
chairman, Judge R. M. Barton, to the effect that a decision 
on the billion dollar wage demands of organized railway em- 
ployees, which the board has had under consideration since 
April 20, will be announced on or possibly before July 20. 
The public hearings on these demands terminated on June 
2 and since that time the Labor Board has been in execu- 
tive session. ‘The unrest which has been prevalent in the 
ranks of organized labor for the past year was aggravated 
by the apparent inaction and the silence of the board, and as 
a result many of the employees, particularly those engaged 
in yard service, went on “vacations” in protest. ‘This re- 
curring movement spread rapidly through the Eastern termi- 
nals and the situation was finally brought to the attention 
of President Wilson, with the result that on June 23 the 
following message was sent over the President’s’ signature 
to the board: 

“Reports placed before me show that the transportation situa- 
tion is hourly growing more difficult, and I am wondering 
whether it would not be possible for your board to announce a 
decision with reference to the pending wage matters. At least, 
would it not be possible for your board, if it has reached no 
final conclusion relative to these vital matters, tentatively to 
agree upon a settlement or even a partial settlement?” 


The reply to this message has not been made public, how- 
ever. Two days later the following announcement was made 
by Judge Barton: 


“The chairman is authorized to say that the board is earnestly 
and actively engaged in working out and formulating a decision, 
having agreed on a method of working out the problem. 

“It takes time and great care to formulate a decision which 
can be clearly understood and applied without doubt of practical 
difficulty. The board and all its forces are engaged and are not 
losing an hour. 

“The board will announce a decision on and possibly before 
July 20, 1920. This decision, when made, will take effect as on 
and of May 1, 1920.” 


Practically from the time the board was created pressure 
has been constantly brought to bear to render a decision. 
Representative after representative of the various labor or- 
ganizations have daily called, telegraphed or written the 
board’s headquarters in Chicago, requesting an audience with 
its members, or presenting statements concerning the alleged 
impossibility of holding the men at their work longer without 
increased compensation. In addition, representatives of 
the outlaw labor organizations, which have been instru- 
mental in conducting the recent unauthorized strikes of 
switchmen, have maintained a barrage of questions, the pur- 
pose of which was to ascertain how the award of the board 
will apply to their members who are still “on vacation.” 


This attempted intimidation of the board has led to the 
issuance of several statements by Judge Barton to the effect 
that the board would not under any circumstances be hurried 
in making its decision, but that everything possible was 
being done to expedite the final award and that all of its 
members were working ceaselessly to arrive at a just and rea- 
sonable decision. 

Several of the labor leaders, particularly W. N. Doak, 
vice-president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
have recently issued statements either in Washington or in 
Chicago assailing the principles upon which the board is 
established. However necessary these statements may be for 
the maintenance of brotherhood leadership, it is evident 
that they have resulted only in hindering the board and if 
anything the result has been to delay the decision. 

At the same time Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Labor declared in a formal statement that while the board 
had had a big task to perform it could “render no better 
public service in the existing situation than by coming to a 
speedier determination of the questions at issue before it.” 

All of these factors contributed toward forcing the board 
to name a definite date upon which it will make its award 
public. Now that this has been done, it is the opinion 
of several of the brotherhood leaders that labor conditions 
will begin to improve and that no further trouble should 
ensue, at least until after the award has been made. 

Another angle to the relations between the sporadic strikes 
and the board’s delay in reaching a decision was voiced by 
one of the members of the board, who stated recently that, in 
his opinion, these strikes are prompted by an internal fight 
for control of the railway unions and not primarily by dis- 
satisfaction with wages. The wage question had been in- 
jected, it was intimated, to deceive the public and these 
unauthorized strikes will continue even after the wage case 
is settled. 

There has developed as a result of the present wage con- 
troversy and of the position taken by the railway managers 
and by representatives of the employees, another struggle 
which promises to be of no little importance. Its outcome 
may affect the successful operation of carriers under the 
Transportation Act and it may result in the creation of a 
distinct third class, composed of supervisory employees as 
distinguished from the executives and managers and the 
employees. 

During the recent hearings before the board many of the 
labor organizations, particularly the trainmen, clerical and 
station employees, telegraphers, signalmen, maintenance of 
way employees and shop craft employees, requested the estab- 
lishment of certain rates of pay for members of their organiza- 
tions who are “subordinate officials” and whose duties in- 
clude the supervision of employees who are members of the 
same labor organizations. In the instance of the trainmen, 
demands were presented for the establishment of certain wage 
rates for yardmasters and assistant yardmasters, who are 
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members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and 
whose chief duty is the supervision of yard workers, many 
of whom are members of the same organization. 

In the reply to the demands of the men, the managers 
questioned the right of the labor organizations to represent 
men who were serving in these. capacities, saying that they 
were unable to see where any jurisdiction has been conferred 
upon any labor organization to represent subordinate officials, 
either in the Transportation Act or in the rulings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The next phase of the struggle began after the hearings 
before the board were closed. As stated before, the managers 
had opposed the inclusion of subordinate officials in any 
award which the board might make. Now the subordinate 
officials themselves have entered the fight with vigorous pro- 
tests against their representation by any labor orgznization. 
Organizations of these men demand that any request made 
on behalf of employees doing supervisory work be ignored 
and that they be classed as officials and not with the men 
whom they supervise. 

The Grand Order of Supervisors of Railroads, whose 
membership is composed of supervisory foremen in every 
department on over 56 different railroads, was first to file a 
protest with the board. Later the United Terminal Yard 
Masters’ Association presented an intervening petition 
against the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen assuming 
to represent yardmasters as a class in demanding wage 
increases. 

The contention of both of these organizations and 
of the managers is that it is not the intention of the 
Transportation Act to treat employees with supervisory duties 
the same as the various classes of employees. In addition, 
both of these protesting organizations and the managers 
called attention to the fact that the United States Railroad 
Administration, during the period of Federal control, issued 
instructions that subordinate officials were not subject to 
wage orders and that the Federal managers of the various 
roads, with approval of the Railroad Administration, should 
treat these employees as officers. 

Hearings were held by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the purpose of determining what class of officers 
of carriers should be included within the term “subordinate 
officials” as that term is used in the Transportation Act. 
The resulting rule was, that subordinate officials are such 
as are not “vested with authority to employ, discipline or 
dismiss employees.” This ruling of the Commmission has 
been interpreted as meaning that any supervisor who has any 
of the responsibility of employing, dismissing, disciplining 
or concerning wages or money, is an officer. 

T. G. Poirier, first vice-president of the Grand Order 
of Supervisors of Railroads, in his petition to the board, 
said: 

“Efficiency and production in this great nation of ours is the 
crying need, and in order to deliver and bring ourselves to a 
recognized standard, we nor any other supervisor can consistently 
be affiliated with the craft organization he supervises and be a 
success. The craft organizations surely realize that a man pro- 
moted from the rank and file to a supervisory position is pro- 
moted because either of his peculiar knowledge, education, talent 
or ability. Wouldn’t it be a sad state of affairs if after obtaining 
his promotion, which was secured solely upon his own merits, 
he would be subjected to any legislation regarding wages and 
working conditions that his craft organization saw fit to give 
him.” 


Under the terms of the Transportation Act the carriers 
are granted adequate rates on the assumption that “honest, 
efficient and economical management” prevails. If the 
inclusion of supervisory officials in the labor organizations 
is consummated, the managers insist that they cannot be 
responsible for the proper functioning of the nation’s 
carriers according to the terms of the Transportation Act. 
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Applications for Certificates 
of Convenience and Necessity 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued 
directions governing the filing of applications for cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity or permis- 

sion to retain the excess earnings of a newly constructed rail- 
road in accordance with the provisions of the transportation 
act. 

An application for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity must set forth detailed information including the 
name of each state and of each county or parish in which 
such additional or extended line of railroad is proposed to 
be constructed or operated, or in which all or any portion of 
a line of railroad, or the operation thereof, is proposed to be 
abandoned; the location, route or routes and termini of the 
line proposed to be constructed, operated or abandoned; a 
brief statement of the reasons relied upon to show that the 
present or future public convenience and necessity require 
or will require the construction or operation or construction 
and operation of such additional or extended line of rail- 
road or permit of such abandonment; and what hearing, if 
any, applicant desires in the matter of its application. 

Upon receipt of any application for such certificate the 
commission will cause notice to be given to and a copy filed 
with the governor of each state in which such line is pro- 
posed to be constructed or operated, or the operation is pro- 
posed to be abandoned, with inquiry as to whether or not 
such governor or any representative of such state desires to 
be heard in the matter, and notification of the right to be 
heard as provided in the interstate commerce act with re- 
spect to the hearing of complaints or the issuance of securi- 
ties, and the applicant carrier will be required to publish 
said notice and the copy of the application for three con- 
secutive weeks in some newspaper of general circulation in 
each courity in or through which the line of railroad is con- 
structed or is to be constructed, or operates or is to operate, 
or all or any portion of a line of railroad, or the operation 
thereof, which is proposed to be abandoned. 

Upon receipt of the application the commission will trans- 
mit to the applicant carrier a questionnaire or list of inter- 
rogatories to be executed, and the return to such question- 
naire or list of interrogatories shall be made under oath and 
the original shall be signed and filed with the secretary of 
the commission on behalf of the applicant carrier by its presi- 
dent, a vice-president, auditor, controller or other executive 
officer having knowledge of the matters therein set forth. 
Copies of the returns made to the questionnaire or list of 
interrogatories will be furnished by the commission to the 
governor of each state interested, as in the case of the appli- 
cations. With the return of the interrogatories the applicant 
carrier will be required to furnish proof to the commission 
that notice and copy of the application have been published 
for three consecutive weeks in some newspaper of general 
circulation in each county in or through which said line of 
railroad is constructed or is to be constructed, or operates 
or is to operate, or all or any portion of a line of railroad, 
or the operation thereof, which is proposed to be abandoned. 

Any carrier, or any corporation organized to construct and 
operate a railroad, proposing to undertake the construction 
and operation of a new line of railroad and applying, to the 
commission, in accordance with paragraph 18 of section 15a 
of the interstate commerce act, for permission to retain for a 
period not to exceed 10 years all or any part of its earnings 
derived from such new construction in excess of the amount 
in said section previously provided, shall make application 
and return to the questionnaire ordered with respect to ap- 
plications for certificates of convenience and necessity, and 
the procedure in such cases shall be substantially the same. 
The form of questionnaire is prescribed in the order. 












Railroads Handle Increased Amount of Freight’ 


Transportation Situation Unsatisfactory, But Talk of Carriers 


Having “Broken Down” Is Baseless 


By Samuel M. Felton 
President Chicago Great Western 


private control after twenty-six months of government op- 

eration. These four months have been a period of turmoil 
and stress in the railroad business. When the roads were re- 
turned the public was greatly dissatisfied with the results 
of government management, and more friendly to private 
management, than ever before. 

-In consequence of developments which have occurred, or 
which are alleged to have occurred, since private operation 
was resumed, the managements of the companies already 
are being subjected to bitter criticism by persons and news- 
papers who are in favor of government management, or 
of employee’s management under the Plumb plan. While 
these attacks are unjust, they cannot safely be ignored. 

The character of these attacks is illustrated by certain 
statements which a former prominent government official is 
quoted as having made in a recent address. He said, in 
substance, that during the war the railways had “broken 
down,” that the government had to assume their operation 
to keep the country’s commerce moving, that within a few 
months the government had the railways running efficiently, 
and that it continued to run them efficiently until they were 
restored to private operation. Now, he alleged, after they 
have been back in the hands of the companies only a few 
months they are again “broken down.” 

These allegations as to what occurred before the govern- 
ment took the roads and as to what has occurred since it 
returned them, are equally untrue. In 1917, the last year 
before government operation, the railways moved a much 
larger traffic than ever before, and continued to do so un- 
til the very day government operation was adopted. The 
Railroad Administration had power to do many things which 
the private companies previously were forbidden by law to 
do. Did the government, with all of its opportunities and 
power, increase the amount of traffic handled anywhere near 
as much in proportion as the private managements had been 
increasing it? 

The increase in the freight handled in 1918, under gov- 
ernment operation, was less than 2 per cent, and in 1919 the 
amount of freight handled was much less than it had been 
under private operation. If ever the effects of the so-called 
“breakdown” under private operation would have been 
plainly manifested, this surely would have been in the last 
two months of 1917, just before the government took the 
railways over. In those months the railways had to fight 
the worst weather conditions ever known. On the other hand, 
in November and December, 1918, the business offered to 
the railways under government operation was the largest 
ever known, and weather conditions were exceptionally fa- 
vorable. Now, in the months of November and December, 
1918, the number of tons of freight moved one mile under 
government operation was 69,193,000,000, while in the last 
two months of 1917, under private operation, it was 68,- 
365,000,000, or barely 1.2 per cent less. 

With respect to developments since the railways were re- 
turned to their owners, it must be admitted that they have 
been unsatisfactory to both the railway managements and 
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the public. But consider for a moment the conditions that 
existed when the railways were returned. The government 
had followed a policy which many people at one time be- 
lieved would render it impossible ever to return the rail- 
ways to private operation. The official organizations of 
many roads were disrupted. Traffic was diverted from its 
normal channels. Freight cars were pooled and the cars 
of the various railways were scattered all over the country, 
so that even today the railways have upon their own lines 
only a small percentage of their own cars. Not a single pas- 
senger car was bought durin: the more than two years of 
government operation. About as many freight cars and loco- 
motives were bought as had ordinarily been scrapped by the 
railways in a single year. Repairs of freight cars were so 
inadequately done that when the roads were returned an 
abnormally large number of freight cars were in bad order. 
The number of new rails and ties laid in the tracks was 
abnormally small. While the eight-hour day was estab- 
lished and advances in wages amounting to over $1,200,- 
000,000 a year were made, railway labor conditions were 
not improved, but made much worse. For several months 
before the roads were returned the employees were demand- 
ing vast additional advances in wages. The government did 
not definitely grant or refuse these, thus greatly aggravat- 
ing the dissatisfaction and unrest among the employees. 
Operating expenses increased enormously while no corre- 
sponding advances in rates were made, with the result that 
when the railways were handed back to their owners their 
net operating income had been practically wiped out. In 
February, the last month of government operation, the rail- 
ways failed by about $12,000,000 to earn enough to pay 
their operating expenses and taxes. 

In addition to all these things, there had been a strike 
in the coal mines in November and December, 1919. The 
accumulated fuel supplies of the country had been enor- 
mously reduced, resulting in great increases in the demands 
upon the railroads for transportation. The other kinds of 
traffic demanding movement also were larger than ever be- 
fore. The Transportation Act was passed only a week be- 
fore the railways were returned. Therefore, almost up to 
the day that they were returned there was such uncertainty 
as to their future that the managements of the companies 
could take hardly any important steps to provide for the re- 
sumption of their operation. 

If there had existed no conditions except those I have. 
mentioned to render enormously complex and difficult the 
problem presented to the managements during the months 
immediately following the resumption of private operation, 
the conditions I have mentioned would have presented a 
problem sufficient to tax their energy and ability to the ut- 
most. In the latter part of March, however, less than a 
month after the roads were returned, there began a series of 
sporadic strikes on the railways in all parts of the country. 
These were “outlaw” strikes begun because of discontent 
created under government control. 

The demands which the employees had before the Rail- 
road Administration for months were then under considera- 
tion by the Railroad Labor Board, a government body which 
had been created by the Transportation Act to settle rail- 
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way wage controversies. Since the railway companies could 
not have granted the demands of the employees without 
practically disregarding the provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act, and since the strikes came in less than a month 
after private operation was resumed, it is obvious that pri- 
vate operation should not be held responsible for the results 
produced by these strikes. 


Increased Freight Handled 


Many persons, however, seem to think, and some charge, 
that the railway companies have failed to meet adequately 
the situation created by the strikes and by the other con- 
ditions which they inherited from government management. 
Many seem to think, and some charge, that the serious in- 
dustrial and financial conditions which developed were due 
to the fact that there was an enormous reduction in the 
amount of freight handled by the railways. As a matter of 
fact, in spite of all the adverse conditions with which they 
have had to contend the railways, even since the strikes be- 
gan, have moved more business than they did in the same 
weeks of last year. Reports made to the American Rail- 
road Association by a very large majority of the railways 
of the country show that between March 21 and June 12, 
1920, which includes the period of the strikes, the number 
of cars of freight moved by these roads was 8,264,485, as 
compared with only 7,708,927 during the same weeks of last 
year, an increase of 555,518 carloads. In the week ended 
June 12 the number of carloads of freight handled by these 
roads was 754,857 as compared with 726,176 last year, or 
an increase in that week of almost 69,000. 


Causes of Coal Situation 


With respect to coal, the statistics of the United States 
Geological Survey show that up to June 12 the railways had 
transported 39,000,000 tons more than they did during the 
same period of last year. Why, then, are there complaints 
of a serious coal shortage all over the country? Chiefly be- 
cause the country’s coal supplies were enormously depleted 
by the coal mine strike last November and December, and 
that it has never been possible to offset this depletion of 
the supplies. 

It seems to me the facts I have presented afford a con- 
clusive answer to the propaganda which is being carried on 
to show that the railway managements, since private opera- 
tion was resumed, have not solved as efficiently as could be 
reasonably expected the extremely difficult problem pre- 
sented to them—a problem which is largely a heritage from 
government operation. In fact, I think they show that, 
considering all the conditions, the railway managements 
have been doing much better than might reasonably have 
been expected. 

It is, however, far from my purpose to imply that the 
problem confronting the railway companies and the pub- 
lic is solved, or anywhere near solved. Unfortunately, it 
is far from solved and it will take not merely months, but 
years, of good understanding and close co-operation be- 
tween the railway managements, the railway regulating au- 
thorities and the public to solve it in a way that will be bene- 
ficial and satisfactory to all. 


Inadequacy of Railroad Facilities 


There are many factors in the situation which are im- 
portant, but perhaps the one which should give the most 
concern to the public, as well as to the railway manage- 
ments, is the great inadequacy of the present facilities of 
the railways to the demands of the country’s commerce. 

Developments over a period of years have shown with 
increasing force and conclusiveness that the facilities of the 
railways have become insufficient to handle the commerce 
of the country. During the railroad strikes, many indus- 
tries were forced partially or wholly to close down. This 
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was not merely because of the strikes. It was due to the 
fact that before the strikes, even when the railways were 
operating to their capacity, they were not able to handle 
anywhere near all the traffic offered; and, of course, when 
the strikes reduced the amount of freight they could handle 
the industrial situation rapidly became acute. 

Every day that the nation, or those who represent it in 
governmental affairs, delays to adopt the measures neces- 
sary to enable the railroads to expand their facilities, we 
are courting disaster. 

The railways of the country as a whole are asking for an 
advance in freight rates averaging 28 per cent. After it 
had been made the advances in freight rates in this coun- 
try since pre-war days would be less than the advances in 
the prices of almost any class of commodities or in the 
wages of almost any class of labor. Under government 
control freight rates were advanced 25 per cent. A further 
advance of 28 per cent would make the average advance 
since government operation was adopted about 65 per cent. 
The average advance in annual wages per railway employee 
since before the war has been 96 per cent, and the increases 
in the prices of almost all railway materials and equipment 
have been from 100 to 200 per cent. Government reports 
indicate that the increases in the prices of all the principal 
commodities that enter into the cost of living have averaged 
about 100 per cent. After the proposed advances had been 
made railway rates would be lower in proportion to general 
wages and prices than before the war. 


A. F. of L. in Favor of 
Government Ownership 


OLLOWING are the resolutions with reference to govern- 
ment ownership of railroads adopted by the American 
Federation of Labor at its convention at Montreal on 

June 17: 

“Whereas the organizations represented by delegates en- 
dorsing this resolution and several others have been and are 
now doing everything possible to educate the American peo- 
ple to the seriousness of the railroad situation, and the neces- 
sity for adopting some other means for operating the coun- 
try’s transportation systems in order to provide more ade- 
quate and cheaper transportation and to eliminate the 
sinister influence of railroad corporations from our national 
life, and 

‘Whereas the railroad question is an industrial question, 
it is also a social question, and it is far more than a cues- 
tion of dividends to stockholders or the wages of employees, 
it is a question that involves every industrial activity of 
the nation, and 

“Whereas we believe that the continued operation of the 
railroads under the provisions of the transportation act of 
1920 neglects all these questions and makes their sclution 
impossible, and we believe further that the provisions of 
this act providing for a subsidy and the utilization of public 
funds by private individuals is a betrayal of the public in- 
terest and is subversive of the traditions of our country; 
and 

“Whereas, the organizations represented by the delegates 
endorsing this resolution and several other organizations 
have, after careful deliberation and by instructions of their 
respective memberships, adopted and are advocating a plan 
providing for government ownership and democratic op- 
eration of the railroad properties; therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That the fortieth annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go on record as indorsing 
the movement to bring about a return of the systems of 
transportation to government ownership and democratic op- 
eration; and be it further 
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“RESOLVED, That the executive council be and are 
hereby instructed to use every effort to have the transporta- 
tion act of 1920 repealed and legislation enacted providing 


. for government ownership and democratic operation of the 


railroad systems and necessary inland waterways.” 

The resolutions were adopted by a vote of 578 delegates, 
representing 29,159 votes in favor of the resolution and 
8,349 against it. While the resolutions were advocated by 
representatives of the Plum Plan League and the language 
referring to ‘government ownership and democratic opera- 
tion” is the phraseology used by the league, it is apparent 
that the language was purposely made vague in order to 
enlist votes of delegates who would not specifically approve 
of the Plumb plan, and no explanation seems to have been 
offered of the meaning of “a return of the systems of trans- 
portation to government ownership.” 

The vote came after a spirited debate during which Pres- 
ident Gompers took the floor against the resolution. He 
said in part: 

“T am not going to make any extensive argument upon 
the proposition. I merely want to call your attention to a 
few facts. One is that if this minority report is adopted 
and the government shall be persuaded to accept our point 
of view, then the government shall own and control and 
operate the railroads of our country and all railroad em- 
ployees shall become government employees; that not only 
will the railroads be owned by the government, but all the at- 
tributes and all the tributaries to the railroad service will 
of necessity come under the ownership and control of the 
government of the United States; that all the employees of 
the railroads, on the tugs, on the ocean and coastwise 
traffic will come under the ownership and control of the 
United States; and the employees in all these services will 
become government employees. 

“Under the control and operation of the railroads during 
the war the representatives of the railroads, then for the 
time being regarded as government employees, were pro- 


hibited by the director of the railroads from exercising any 


activity on the political field. I want to call your attention 
to these facts and the tendency to prevent the men of labor 
in all activities, in all forms of employment, from exercising 
their economic as well as their political rights, and particu- 
larly the employees of the government of the United States ; 
and that government ownership simply means that the work- 
ers in these industries become government employees. 

“Reference was made to the conditions in the United 
States, under which, under private ownership of the rail- 
roads, we were unable to do the service so necessary to 
winning the war. It was quite true that it was the govern- 
ment which finally took over the railroads, operated them, 
administered them and brought order out of chaos, inability 
and confusion, but the facts should be known in addition to 
the results. The facts are that if the railroad managers 
had attempted to do what the government did, the railroad 
managers would have been sent to prison for violating the 
terms of the Sherman anti-trust law. They were prohibited 
from doing the things that the government did and that the 
exigencies of the war demanded, and that is the reason 
why the government took over the railroads, because the 
railroad managers were not permitted to pool their issues 
or to pool their operations. 

“T was in close touch with the situation before and during 
the war, and the president of one of the big railroads was 
a member of the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defence, of which I also was a member. I know 
that the railroad managers were desirous of doing the things 
that the government did, but were not in position to do so 
without laying themselves open to the charge and the in- 
dictment that they were violating the expressed laws of the 
United States. 

“T am merely presenting these matters to you, not argu- 
mentative, but to simply have you understand the situation. 
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If I were in the minority of one in this convention, I would 
want to cast my vote so that the men of labor shall not 
willingly enslave themselves to government authority in 
their industrial effort for freedom. At least, so far as the 
record shall go, whatever shall betide us in the time to come 
out of the action of this convention, and out of the action 
of our government upon it, let the future tell the story who 
is right or who is wrong; who has stood for freedom and 
who has been willing to submit its fate industrially to the 
government even of cur beloved country.” 


Car Service 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

HE accumulations of freight cars had been reduced to 

116,962 cars on June 11, according to reports received 

by the Commission on Car Service, as compared with 
125,606, the preceding week, 159,209 on May 28 and 290,- 
000 on April 16. The total for June 11 included 28,857, 
which connections were unable to accept, 36,560 for local 
destinations and 34,460 for export. 

The car shortage, however, continues to show increases. 
For the week ended June 8 the average of deferred car requi- 
sitions was 114,042, as compared with 105,000 the preced- 
ing week. This included 30,803 coal cars. 

The figures showing percentage of home cars on home 
lines for June 1 are not as favorable as anticipated. On 
May 1 the percentage for all cars stood 25.9. On May 15 
this had dropped to 25.3 and on June 1 it had gained again 
to 25.7. There is an improvement in box cars in all dis- 
tricts except the Southern, coal cars show a falling off in all 
districts except the Allegheny, which remains at the May 
15 figure—32.2 per cent. 

It is expected that June 15 figures which will reflect the 
effect of relocation of cars under I. C. C. Service Orders 2 
and 3 will show a distinct improvement. 

In a circular addressed to the roads, Chairman Kendall 
of the Commission on Car Service says: 

“This subject needs vigorous policing on the part of all. 
Will you lend your assistance toward making existing car 
service rules more fully effective?” 

In order to comply with the President’s proclamation of 
July 12, 1919, prohibiting the exportation of arms or muni- 
tions of war from the United States to Mexico, and to pre- 
vent the indiscriminate sale of arms and other munitions 
along the border, all railroads have been instructed to im- 
mediately embargo all shipments of arms and ammunition 
to Mexican border points except those covered by govern- 
ment bills of lading; or those that are authorized by proper 
military authorities, or those that are authorized to be ex- 
ported into Mexico by a license issued under the authority 
of the Secretary of State. 

The Commission on Car Service has issued the following 
summary of general conditions as of June 14: 

Box Cars—There is an active demand for box cars in all 
parts of the country, and at no point are full requirements 
being met. The shortage is most pronounced in Central and 
Western districts. The movement of box cars to western ter- 
ritory from New England and the Southeast is progressing 
satisfactorily, and will result in improving the situation in 
that district. There is an acute shortage of ventilated box 
in the southern and southeastern sections on account of heavy 
vegetable crop already in process of movement. All lines 
have been asked to move this class of equipment in home- 
ward direction empty in the event immediate loading is not 
available to southeastern or southwestern vegetable loading 
territory. 

Automobile Cars—The demand for automobile cars con- 
tinues active. Attention should be given to movement of this 
class of equipment in accordance with instructions in effect. 
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Flat Cars—In central and northwestern territory the de- 
mand for flat cars is considerably in excess of the available 
supply on account of heavy movement of agricultural imple- 
ments, building material, etc. Shortages in southern terri- 
tory also exist. 

Stock Cars—Heavy loading of stock continues in the west, 
the demand being increased in the southwest by dry weather 
affecting pastures. This class of car is also in demand for 
loading watermelons and new potatoes in the southeast and 
southwest. 

Refrigerator Cars—Heavy demand for refrigerator cars 
in California. Due to the co-operation of the railroads in 
hauling empties west we have so far reasonably met require- 
ments. It is essential that this movement be continued. 
More than 500 cars are being loaded daily and the peak has 
not been reached. It is conservatively estimated that the 
total movement of perishable freight under refrigeration for 
June will amount to 17,000 cars and about the same for 
July. The movement westward should equal the daily load- 
ing. Banana loading New Orleans and Mobile protected. 
Arrangements made to increase supply for dairy products 
and meat in the west. Requirements for peaches and other 
commodities in southeast being met currently. 

Open Top Cars—In the first half of June bituminous coal 
production shows a satisfactory increase over performance 
during the last half of May. Special instructions, placed 
with all carriers to the effect that coal production must be 
protected on a 50 per cent basis before open cars are dis- 
tributed to other commodities, are expected to assist in in- 
creasing the coal production to what has been determined 
as absolutely necessary if seriously depleted fuel stocks are 
to be replenished during the period of favorable operating 
weather. The establishment of lake and tidewater coal pools 
by facilitating prompt unloading of coal at ports should fur- 
ther improve the situation. Special instructions have been 
issued requiring that mill gondola cars be moved promptly 
to the steel loading territories, and temporary restrictions 
have been placed against using this class of equipment in 
the automobile movement. Circular CCS-33, issued June 2, 
provides for temporary curtailment of distribution of open 
cars to commodities other than coal until coal needs have been 
reasonably met. 

The car loading figures compiled by the Commission 
on Car Service continue to show large increases over 
last year, in spite of the strike and the congestion re- 
sulting from it. The reports for the weeks ending March 
27 to May 22 were published in the Railway Age of June 
11, page 1685. There are now available the reports for 
three additional weeks ending June 12, which show that 
for the 12-week period this year, 8,264,485 cars of revenue 
freight were loaded, as compared with 7,708,927 for the 
corresponding period of 1919. These figures do not include 
the Pennsylvania System and several smaller roads that 
have failed to report and which should add over 100,000 
cars a week. Therefore they are not comparable with the 
figures for 1918, which include the omitted roads, but they 
do indicate a total 85 or 90 per cent of the loading for 
1918. For that year the figures for the week of March 27 
are not shown in the reports but for the 11 weeks ending 
June 12, 1918, the total was 10,789,051. For the three 
weeks since the publication of the previous report the reve- 
nue cars loaded were: 


1920 1919 1918 
SN “2b ce acnunaheca iw cee 777,763 678,604 1,021,280 
ret eer ee 717,555 700,196 933,107 
DO, Sha dencceedes ts cnewaraees 794,857 726,176 974,870 


The accumulations had been reduced by June 18 to 106,- 
107 cars, a reduction of 10,000 in a week. This brings the 
number down to about what it was in March, when the roads 
were returned to private management. The deferred car 


requisitions for the week ended June 15 were 114,103. 
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Records of the Commission on Car Service indicate that 
a number of roads are continuing in effect embargoes issued 
by regional directors prior to March 1. Some of the condi- 
tions influencing the issue of these embargoes have been 
corrected, but the roads on whose account they were laid 
have not issued cancellation notices, and in consequence em- 
bargo records of all roads generally are somewhat confused. 

In order that this situation may be corrected in a uni- 
form manner, the roads for whose account such embargoes 
were issued were instructed to arrange to cancel, effective 
July 1, all embargoes issued by regional directors; and 
where conditions demand the continuance of any of these 
embargoes they should be reissued according to practices 
now prevailing. 

The effective date of the cancellation of these embargoes 
has been fixed so as to permit of ample time in which to re- 
view the files and prepare reissues where necessary for han- 
dling by mail, so as to avoid the expense incident to trans- 
mission by wire. 

In Circular C.C.S.-45 the Commission on Car Service says 
that on account of the limited time in which to make ship- 
ments of threshing machines, tractors and other farm ma- 
chinery intended for the handling of this year’s crops, spe- 
cial attention should be given to the distribution of flat cars 
for the protection of such commodities and to that end the 
following instructions must be observed in the handling of 
flat car equipment: 


1. Flat cars must not be used for the handling of pas- 
senger automobiles or other freight that ordinarily loads in 
other types of cars. 


2. Flat cars may be used for loading automobiles boxed 
for export when shipping permits are authorized. 

In a circular addressed to the railroads, the Commission 
on Car Service points out that the only authority in Service 
Order No. 1 of the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
respect to the rerouting of freight is contained in the direc- 
tion to all common carriers by railroad “to forward traffic 
to destination by the routes most available to expedite its 
movement and relieve said congestion, without regard to the 
routing thereof made by shippers or by carriers from which 
the traffic is received.” “This direction,” the circular says, 
“does not contemplate a general. disregard of shipper’s rout- 
ing. Under it freight can only be diverted when the result 
is to accomplish expedition of movement for the relief of 
congestion. All railroads must observe the direction to the 
letter. Rerouting other than where necessary to accomplish 
the specified result is unauthorized and must be avoided.” 

The Commission on Car Service has issued a circular, 
C.C.S.-47, regarding box cars covered by orders of the Com- 
mission on Car Service for movement from one railroad to 
another, which, the circular says, must be delivered through 
to the destination road specified without substitution or di- 
version except that equivalent cars may be substituted for 
such cars as become in bad order while in transit. 

Unless otherwise specifically directed, box cars moving 
on such orders may be loaded, subject to the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The permission hereby granted for loading will ap- 
ply to the railroad originating the movement under the. or- 
der, or to any railroad intermediate between the originating 
road and the final destination road. 

2. Cars may be loaded only in blocks of 25 cars or more 
for movement intact to final destination road. 
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3. Cars may be loaded by one or more shippers provid- 
ing they are assembled and delivered in minimum blocks 
specified. 

4. Cars may be loaded only when destined to points 
strictly local to and for unloading on the rails of the final 
destination line. For instance, cars billed to the Great 
Northern Railroad could not be loaded to St. Paul unless 
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they were to be actually unloaded on the rails of the Great 
Northern; nor could they be loaded to a point beyond the 
Great Northern rails, even though routed via that road. 

5. Cars may not be loaded to a destination on an inter- 
mediate road. 

6. This permissive loading can only be taken advantage 
of when the routing for the loads follows strictly the routing 
specified for the empty cars under the commission order. 

7. In order that the movement of such loaded cars may 
be definitely identified by intermediate and final destina- 
tion roads as applying to such order, the following provi- 
sions must be observed. (The provisions referred to give 
instructions. for reporting.) 

8. Any loaded cars offered for interchange on a com- 
mission order contrary to the above provisions will not be 
credited on such order, and roads loading such cars will 
be required to make up deficiencies in deliveries. 

9. The permissive loading provided for herein musi not 
interfere with the delivery of cars in accordance with the 
average daily rate or other terms specified by the commis- 
sion order. 

10. These provisions do not apply to cars moving in ac- 
cordance with Interstate Commerce Commission service or- 
der. 

Circular C.C.S.-48 points out that just at this time, when 
the car situation is most acute, the Commission on Car Serv- 
ice is experiencing great difficulty in assembling necessary 
working data and compiling reports, on account of the fail- 
ure on the part of some of the railroads to render reports 
promptly and in accordance with outstanding instructions. 

The summaries of transportation conditions on the rail- 
roads which are compiled by its office are used not only by 
the Commission on Car Service but by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as well, and in order that both bodies 
may properly function it is imperative that complete informa- 
tion be available by having the various reports come for- 
ward promptly. 

The roads are asked to impress upon those responsible 
for the preparation and rendition of all reports to the Com- 
mission on Car Service the importance of furnishing re- 
ports as requested. It is also suggested that arrangements 
be made to have the office advised promptly if it is found 
that any report can not be furnished when due, giving in 
brief the reasons for delay. 

Service Order No. 7 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission being designed to increase coal-production by re- 
quiring preferential placement of cars for coal loading, the 
Commission on Car Service has cancelled its Circular C.C.S.- 
33, which ordered a 50 per cent priority for coal in the use 
of open-top cars. 

All carriers, both those east and west of the Mississippi 
River, are asked to note carefully the aim of Service Order 
No. 7 to increase coal production in mining territory east of 
the Mississippi River. 

“Carriers west of the Mississippi River,” its circular says, 
“must note that the obligation of the roads east of the river 
with respect to the preferential placement of coal cars in 
coal mine service cannot be met without the simultaneous 
strict performance by all carriers west of the river of all 
outstanding orders designed to move coal cars into the east. 
The cancellation of C.C.S.-33 should not be construed as 
indicative of any lack of necessity for the movement of coal 
cars from western lines back to the east.” 

The National Coal Association has issued a statement 
saying that although the order giving a 30-day priority to 
open-top cars to the bituminous coal mines had been in ef- 
fect for 8 working days, only slight improvement in car 
supply was reported from the coal fields and that the ma- 
jority of mines are experiencing car shortages running any- 
where from 25 to 50 per cent of the normal supply. “The 
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failure of railroads to comply with the commission’s order 
has been due partly to the interference in movement of coal 
cars due to the switchmen’s strike,” the statement said, “but 
apart from this there is an apparent lack of disposition with 
some of the carriers to rigidly put the commission’s order 
into effect. Many of the railroads still are allowing coal 
cars to be used, as formerly, for the transportation of other 
commodities, including pleasure automobiles, and in this 
way depriving the mines of the equipment so badly needed 
to ship coal. 

“All over the country great manufacturing plants, pub- 
lic utilities and other large consumers are clamoring for an 
immediate supply of coal so as to avert a shut-down of in- 
dustry. The coal operators can supply all the coal the coun- 
try needs if the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order 
is rigorously carried out. It is all a matter of coal cars and 
nothing else. 

“While the cry has been raised against shipping any coal 
for export the fact is that almost no coal at all is being ship- 
ped out of the country at this time. In the 5 months ending 
May 31, only 4 per cent of the entire bituminous coal pro- 
duction of the country was exported.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on June 30 issued 
Service Order No. 8, because of an emergency with respect 
to the transportation of bituminous coal for the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, a public utility which operates 
lighting and electric power systems of the city of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

It appearing, according to the order, that the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company has not a sufficient supply of ‘coal 
with which to continue the operation of the lighting and 


electric power system and may shortly be obliged to dis- 


continue operation unless immediate relief is afforded, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the East Broad Top Railroad 
& Coal Company were authorized and directed to assign 
cars to the Rock Hill Coal & Iron Company for the trans- 
portation of approximately 12,000 tons of bituminous coal 
now above ground to be shipped by that company from Or- 
bisonia, Pa., to the Philadelphia Electric Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at the rate of 20 cars per day for 12 consecu- 
tive working days beginning with July 1, 1920, excluding 
Sundays and legal holidays, in addition to and without re- 
gard to the existing ratings and distributive shares for the 
mines upon said railroads. 


A Company to Trace Baggage 


HE TRUNK AND BaccaGE Company, INc., Chicago 

has recently been organized to prevent loss of baggage 

and luggage. The central office of the newly formed 
company is located in Chicago and branch offices are to be 
established throughout the country. The service rendered 
by the company is somewhat similar to the Key-Ring 
Register which is in common use. Trunks, suitcases, hand- 
bags and articles of luggage of any description may be 
registered with the name and address of the owner, a 
brief description of the article being kept in the central 
office of the company. Each article registered has an identi- 
fication in a permanently attached numbered metal plate 
of attractive design, this number plate, which corresponds 
to the register records kept in the office of the company, 
providing identification for each article. Lost luggage gen- 
erally accumulates in relatively few places, such as baggage 
check rooms and hotels. By pre-arranged plans with the 
agencies serving the traveling public articles lost or un- 
identified and bearing the registered metal disc can be re- 
turned promptly to the owner. This company also maintains 
a tracing department whose function it is to protect the lug- 
age of the companies’ subscribers against losses. 











Majority of Shippers Favor Rate Advance 


Summary of Testimony Before I. C. C. Shows Need of Carriers for 
Additional Revenues Fully Recognized 


HE SHIPPERS of the United States, as represented by 
T their testimony before the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission in the general rate advance hearings, are prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of a substantial general advance in 
freight rates for the purpose of increasing the revenues of 
the carriers, at least to the extent of recognizing the neces- 
sity for an increase and offering no objection to any amount 
the commission may find justified. Since the presentation 
of testimony on behalf of the carriers was completed on 
June 10 the hearing has been devoted to the testimony of 
shippers and state railroad commissioners, either of a gen- 
eral character or with relation to the rates on particular com- 
modities. 

More than 100 witnesses appeared on behalf of shippers 
and while the Railway Age has published a general account 
of the progress of the hearings each week, it has seemed 
worth while, even at the risk of some repetition, now that 
the shippers’ case has been completed, to go back over the 
record and present in brief form a summary showing the 
attitude expressed by each witness who has appeared in the 
case since the presentation of evidence on behalf of the 
roads was completed. Some of these appeared for their 
own companies or were delegated to speak for many com- 
panies in an industry. Many of the witnesses were officers 
of national or sectional associations representing particular 
industries or branches or groups of industries while others 
represented commercial organizations comprising shippers 
of all classes. 

In a few cases lawyers made statements in the nature of 
testimony on behalf of organizations or groups of shippers. 
In many other instances companies or organizations were 
represented only by lawyers who attempted to serve the 
interests of their clients by emphasizing certain points by 
cross-examination of other witnesses so that no exact state- 
ment of their position can be made. Most of the state 
railroad commissions took no part in the proceedings. The 
group of commissions representing the intermountain states, 
that have long complained of what they regard as a dis- 
criminatory rate adjustment, appeared in an attitude of 
criticism of the carriers and asked that their rates be not 
increased until an effort has been made to provide the 
necessary revenue from other rates. A few other state 
commissions were represented by witnesses or by letters ex- 
pressing their attitude, which was in general rather favor- 
able to the carriers. 

Many who testified strongly urged the necessity for an 
advance in rates for the purpose of putting the railroads in 
a financial condition that will enable them to render a more 
adequate service; others merely expressed an entire willing- 
ness to leave the matter to the judgment of the commission. 
Some thought the railroads get get along very well on less 
of an increase than the carriers have applied for and many 
offered reasons as to why their own commodity or section 
should receive less of an advance than is applied generally. 
Most of the shippers who appeared were interested in the 
methods proposed for applying the advance to the existing 
adjustment of rates and there was a sharp conflict of interest 
and of opinion as to the justice of a percentage basis of 
advance, but a majority expressed approval of the percent- 
age basis proposed by the railroads, either because they 
considered that such a plan would be in their own interest 
or because it was regarded as the only practical way to 
make a general advance effective without undue delay. 


Wasuincton, D. ( 

The great majority expressed little concern as to the 
measure of the general advance but were vitally interested 
in the method of applying the advance and the effect on the 
relationship of rates as between competitors. The principal 
protestants at the hearing were the representatives of ship- 
pers, whose traffic moves for long distances to market in 
competition with others who have a much shorter haul and 
whose rates on a percentage basis would be increased by a 
greater amount than those of their competitors, to such an 
extent that many of them feared they would be unable to 
meet the competition. This class of witnesses has usually 
asked that the percentage increase be limited by a specific 
maximum, which was the plan followed by the Railroad 
Administration in many instances in putting into effect the 
25 per cent increase in June, 1918. Another class of 
protestants included those whose prices are fixed largely by 
the demand at the markets and who, therefore, pay the 
freight rates directly. 


In the following summary, taken from the _ official 
stenographic record of the hearing, an effort has been made 
to state as concisely as possible the general position expressed 
by each witness as to the need for an advance in rates, the 
amount of the increase and the method to be used in applying 
it. In most cases it has been possible to do this in the exact 
language of the witness, although frequently in a greatly con- 
densed form. Naturally it has been impossible in so brief 
a form to include all of the qualifications which a witness 
may have expressed or a complete interpretation of the 
meaning he may have attached to general phraseology. In 
some instances a witness who began by saying he was in 
favor of a “substantial,” a “generous” or a “reasonable” in- 
crease, later made statements which indicated that his ideas 
were less liberal than some others might assume from the 
expressions used, while frequently a witness who began by 
objecting rather violently to thé method of increasing rates 
proposed by the carriers later indicated in response to ques- 
tions that he was in no way objecting to any advance even 
in his own rates but was merely trying to reduce the 
amount of the proposed increase or to preserve some. rela- 
tionship. 

The vital necessity for improved transportation service was 
strongly emphasized by a majority of the witnesses and a 
large number showed that they were far more interested in 
service than in the amount of the rate and were in favor of 
allowing the carriers sufficient revenue to enable them to 
give better service. On the other hand, many of those who 
were asking for an exception or modification in their favor 
declined to recognize any connection between the rate level 
and service, although many who asked for special considera- 
tion rested their argument on the condition of their own 
business, rather than upon any lack of appreciation of the 
railroads’ difficulties. 

The summary follows: 


General 

R. M. Field, representing National Industrial Traffic 
League and Illinois District Traffic League.—Presented statement 
by special committee, N. I. T. L., authorized by executive 
committee, emphasizing need for an increase in rates to 
enable roads to increase facilities and improve service, but 
making no argument on measure of rate advance. Personally 
he expressed opinion carriers had not asked for enough. 

J. M. Belleville, traffic manager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh—‘We do not believe that improved 
transportation service can be given unless it is paid for and 
we are entirely willing to accept what the commission finds 
is a proper and just rate and to pay it very cheerfully.” 

Martin J. Parlin, traffic manager, Belknap Hardware Manu- 
facturing Company, Louisyille. Ky.—Described effect on his 
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company of impaired service anid said he was willing to leave 
amount of advance to commission. ; 

C. L. Lingo, traffic manager, Inland Steel Company, Chi- 
cago, and appearing for traffic committee, Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association——Authorized by association to say 
the Interstate Commerce Commission “should be as liberal 
in the treatment of the railroads’ request for increased rates 
as the law will permit.” Favored straight percentage advance. 

J. H. Beek, Chicago, executive secretary, National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, speaking on behalf of St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Public and Business Affairs—Instructed to say 
that the receivers and forwarders of freight of St. Paul 
“favor such an increase in rates as in the judgment of this 
commission is necessary to properly restore the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country.” ; 

M. M. Caskie, traffic manager, Montgomery, Ala., Chamber 
of Commerce, appearing for Southern Traffic League.—Said 
law prescribes approximate measure of revenue to which 
railroads are entitled and presented exhibits to show that 
earnings of Southern lines in three months of 1920 do not 
justify as much of an increase as they have asked. 

H. T. Moore, traffic manager, Atlanta Freight Bureau.— 
Concurred in views expressed by Mr. Caskie and said state- 
ment of National Industrial Traffic League does not correctly 
represent views of governing board of Southern Traffic 
League nor of Atlanta Freight Bureau. 

H. W. Prickett, manager Traffic Service Bureau of Utah, 
representing also Chamber of Commerce and Commercial 
Club of Salt Lake City and Traffic Bureau of Utah—Carriers 
serving intermountain section should be segregated and rates 
in other sections equalized before there should be any in- 
crease in intermountain rates. 

James Q. Gulnac, Bangor, Me., representing Bangor Lum- 
ber Company, Passadumkeag Lumber Company, State Pier 
Commission, Commission of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of State of Maine, Maine Press Association, Maine 
Railroad Commission, Maine Chamber of Commerce, Maine 
Agricultural League, and Maine State Grange.—“Realizing 
how vitally we are interested in the railroads, we are very 
willing that our rates should be increased whatever amount 
it is necessary to increase them to give us good service. We 
are prepared to pay our share. The only thing we ask is that 
the increase be a percentage increase, and that it be for Maine 
and for New England the same as to all the rest of Official 
Classification Territory.” 

R. C. Fulbright, Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, 
Texas Industrial Traffic League and Texas Ports Traffic As- 
sociation.—“It is the position of the Southwestern Industrial 
Traffic League that the carriers do need more revenue. We 
are not in a position to say what we think that increase 
should be, but as far as we can tell we are of the opinion that 
there should be a substantial increase in the rates of the 
carriers. We furthermore believe that the action should be 
taken as promptly as possible. Increase should be uniform 
throughout Western Classification territory and differentials 
that -are established and recognized by this commission 
should not be increased materially.” He opposed a special 
increase for Southwestern lines. 

Clifford Thorne, Chicago, on behalf of Farmers’ National 
Grain Dealers’ Association and 412 independent oil com- 
panies.—“The issue in this case is not whether an advance 
in rates should be granted; but the issue is, how much of an 
increase is justified. All of those for whom I speak want to 
see the railroads self-sustaining.” He suggested that the 
roads be allowed 6 per cent on a basis reached by capitaliz- 
ing the standard return at 6 per cent and adding thereto the 
addition to property made since December 31, 1917, and 
also the investment in non-federal controlled lines, less de- 
preciation and plus increase in materials and supplies, a total 
of $16,611,050,649, on which 6 per cent would be $996,663,036. 
By making allowance for increases in traffic he estimated the 
roads would need an increase of 12.85 per cent in total reve- 
nues, or 18 per cent on freight traffic, reducing the amount 
asked by carriers by $386,000,000. 

A. F. Vandegrift, manager traffic department, Louisville 
Board of Trade.—Presented resolution adopted by board ex- 
pressing opinion that applications of carriers should be care- 
fully analyzed by commission, that necessary revenue should 
be derived from increase in passenger rates on proper relative 
relation with a reasonable increase in freight rates, that 
proper relationships should be preserved, and questioning 
= soundness of property investment account as basis of 
value. 

Raymond L. French, Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut—“Carriers, in order to transact their business as it 
should be done, should receive such increase as is necessary,” 
but association favors specific increases on low grade com- 
modities, and a percentage on high grade commodities. 
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Coal and Coke 


O. E. Harrison, Southern Coal Operators’ Association.— 
“We have nothing to offer relative to the carriers’ necessity 
for more revenues to meet the requirements of a satisfactory 
service, which we must have. If their prosperity is really 
threatened no citizen and surely no shipper should deny them 
a just measure of relief.” Objected to method proposed for 
adjusting coal rates. 

W. J. Womer, Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association, also 

traffic manager, The Consumers’ Company, Chicago.— 
Objection of the association is not to the measure of the in- 
crease, but to the method carriers propose, which would 
disturb differentials as to destination rates. 
H. M. Waybright, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association. 
“We recognize the need for an immediate increase in the 
revenues of the railroads sufficient to insure their solvency 
and prosperity by means of an increase in freight and pas- 
senger rates. Public welfare might be conserved by adopting 
a higher percentage of increase on freight of greater value and 
a lower percentage than proposed on coal.” He favored 
increasing lake cargo coal rates by a uniform percentage 
rather than a uniform increase in cents. 

C. O. Elbert, for Northern Illinois or Third Vein district 
Coal operators.——If commission finds that carriers are en- 
titled to an advance in freight “we are perfectly agreeable 
to accepting whatever this commission finds,” and coal should 
bear its burden on exactly the same basis as all other com- 
modities, strictly on a percentage basis. 

W. A. Holley, Central Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, Chicago. 
—‘The carriers need and are properly entitled to additional 
revenue and we have no objection to such award as the com- 
mission may make increasing existing rates to meet the re- 
quirements, provided the increases are applied for the pur- 
pose required and spread fairly over the whole traffic. We 
concur in the suggestion that a straight percentage basis be 
applied.” Percentages proposed satisfactory except the 27 
per cent from Indiana-Illinois mines to Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. Should be same as from the docks. 

C. P. Hoy, for Fifth and Ninth Illinois districts Coal Bu- 
reau.—Percentage basis should be applied. Not opposed to 
carriers being granted whatever increase in rates commission 
may determine they are properly entitled to. 

W. A. Prinsen, for Northwestern coal docks.—Matter of 
providing additional revenues is for commission and railroads 
to decide. If more money is required to have a proper trans- 
portation system, the docks desire that revenue to be fur- 
nished. Asked restoration of adjustment with relation to 
competition from Illinois. 

F. T. Bentley, traffic manager, Illinois Steel Company, and 
constituent companies of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion.—Only practical way is to place straight percentage 
advance on all commodities everywhere. 

C. E. Warner, traffic manager, Southwestern Interstate 
Coal Operators’ Association, also speaking for Oklahoma 
Coal Operators’ Association—Favored percentage advance. 
No opposition to any general increase commission may find 
necessary. 

George Heaps, Jr., representing Iowa Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation.—If in the opinion of the commission it is found 
necessary to increase all rates in effect, he urged that coal 
rates in West be increased by adding flat percentage. 

S. L. Yerkes, representing Alabama Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation.—Bearing in mind the necessity of providing promptly 
increased revenues for carriers, the association interposes no 
objection to such increases as commission may find proper. 
Favors percentage increase in coal rates. 

George M. Cummins, Davenport, Ia., representing public 
utilities and consumers of coal in Davenport, Rock Island 
and Moline.—Not objecting to any increase commission may 
find necessary under the law. “We desire railroads to get 
sufficient revenue to rehabilitate the transportation systems 
and give us the service we are in need of.” In favor generally 
of percentage increase on coal rates. 





Grain and Grain Products, Livestock 
and Packing House Products 


A. F. Vandegrift, appearing for Cairo, Ill., Board of Trade; 
Evansville, Ind., Chamber of Commerce; Henderson, Ky., 
Chamber of Commerce; Louisville, Ky., Board of Trade; 
Memphis, Tenn., Merchants’ Exchange; Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis; New Orleans Board of Trade; Omaha 
Grain Exchange; Board of Trade of Kansas City; Traffic 
Bureau of Nashville, Tenn.—Presented resolution adopted at 
conference of these markets at St. Louis, May 17, urging that 
commission, following its determination of amount of in- 
crease, require carriers to so adjust their rates as to yield 
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amount of revenue required and at same time preserve present 
equalization between these markets. 

C. B. McGinnis, Memphis, Tenn.—In favor of percentage 
advance. 

E. H. Hogueland, Southwestern Millers’ League——‘“We 
are not opposing any necessary and proper increases 1n 
freight rates. We have two principal interests in this case. 
One is to see that the carriers secure enough money to re- 
store reasonably adequate service. Perhaps our most vital 
interest is the maintenance of rate relationships to and 
through the grain markets.” Favored specific advances on 
different rates. 

F. S. Keiser, Duluth Board of Trade.—“We advocate any 
advance which commission may deem necessary to place 
railroads on a stable financial basis. We make no objection 
to the western carriers’ proposal of advancing grain rates, 
to the method proposed or the measure involved.” Objected 
to any advance which will increase earnings of Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation. 

Henry T. Clarke, Omaha Grain Exchange—‘“The Omaha 
Grain Exchange is in favor of such increased rates as this 
commission may deem reasonably necessary for adequate 
service. If the percentage increase applied for by the car- 
riers is granted, the adjustment as introduced by the carriers 
is satisfactory to us.” 

B. Needham, master Kansas State Grange, and represent- 
ing also Kansas Agricultural Council—‘‘We insist that the 
freight rate increase at this time shall be only such percentage 
as will produce the minimum required by the railroads, after 
the utmost economy and efficiency in labor anu management 
shall be put into effect,” and that “no decision shall be 
reached which discriminates against agricultural, or in favor 
of any other industry.” Particularly onpused flat increases 
on grain and live-stock rates in iWwansas territory. Favor 
percentage only. Said statement was approved by T. C. 
Atkeson, Washington representative National Grange. 

Clifford Thorne, on behalf of Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association.—Asked 6 cent maximum increase on 
grain, that Illinois be divided between Eastern and Western 
districts, and that equalization of rates be preserved while 
keeping the advance within the increase on other com- 
modities. 

Walter E. McCornack, representing Interior Iowa pack- 
ers.—Asked percentage advance on livestock and packing 
house products without any maximum but with restoration 
of former relation between live-stock and products. 

A. Sykes, Ida Grove, Ia., vice-president, National Livestock 
Shippers’ League and president, Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association.—Application of carriers proposes to place an ad- 
ditional burden on an already overburdened industry. Did 
not say no advance should be made on livestock but that 
the industry should be given special protection. 

E. B. Spiller, secretary and general manager, Cattle Raisers’ 
Association of Texas.—“‘We do not take the position there 
should be no increase in rates on livestock, but the in- 
crease should not be in excess of the absolute minimum 
which the commission finds to be necessary. 

J. H. Mercer, president, National Livestock Shippers’ 
League and secretary, Kansas State Livestock Association.— 
Should be no increase in rates until commission has made 
fullest investigation, and if it should be determined that in- 
crease should be made, depressed condition of livestock 
industry should be given special consideration. 








Sand, Gravel, Cement, Brick, Etc. 


O. P. Gothlin, for National Association of Sand and Gravel 
Producers.—“Revenues derived from sale of transportation 
service are inadequate; there should be an advance in the 
general level of rates, but a blanket advance on all freight 
rates would be unwise and unjust. Another advance now will 
be disastrous to sand and gravel business and it should re- 
ceive less advance than some other commodities now enjoy- 
ing low rates.” 

V. O. Johnson, president, National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers.—Should be no advance in sand and gravel 
until other rates that are unduly low are raised to a reason- 
able level. 

W. P. Carmichael, producer of sand and gravel in Indiana. 
—30 per cent increase on sand and gravel would be disastrous. 

E. Brooker, traffic manager, Pennsylvania Sand & Gravel 
Producers’ Association.—‘Operators I represent appreciate 
the needs of the carriers for additional revenue, in order to 
provide more adequate transportation facilities, but feel such 
additional revenue should be obtained on commodities not 
now bearing their proper share of transportation costs.” 

R. E. Riley, for Silica Sand Producers of Northern Illi- 
nois.—‘‘Association supports this application in so far as it is 
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necessary to provide funds for rehabilitation of the trans- 
portation industry. Sand is already carrying about all it can 
and we ask that this industry be given consideration so it 
will not be necessary for these carriers six months from 
now to come to this commission for another advance to 
make up for the business that has been annihilated.” 

John Rice, Easton, Pa., president, General Crushed Stone 
Association and National Crushed Stone Association of the 
United States——Crushed stone, sand, gravel and slag are 
least able of all traffic to stand an increase. Rates already 
relatively too high. Association asks no selfish advantage 
and hopes that sympathetic consideration of the problem may 
be given by commission. 

John C. Graham, Michigan Portland Cement Company, 
Chelsea, Mich.; Newago Portland Cement Company, Newago, 
Mich.; Peerless Portland Cement Company, of Union City, 
Mich., and Peninsular Portland Cement Company, of Cement 
City, Mich.—Cannot stand higher rates. 

J. F. Lockley, Newago Portland Cement Company, Newago, 
Mich.—Protested against further advance on quarry scrap 
and shale, but not on coal or other materials nor cement. 

T. F. McClaren, Peninsular Portland Cement Company, 
Cement City, Mich—No objection to whatever general ad- 
vances in rates may be necessary to insure railroads added 
revenue sufficient to take care of their needs. Objects to any 
further advances on clay and limestone, but not on other 
inbound supplies or on outbound product. 

A. J. Ribe, traffic manager, Birmingham Slag Company, 
Birmingham, Ala—‘We do not object to a freight advance 
for the future, but we are anxious before an advance is made, 
to knock out a double advance we are now paying on com- 
bination rates. We prefer a specific to a percentage ad- 
vance.” 

George J. Frye —‘“We believe it to the public interest that 
an advance in rates shall be granted at this time and shall 
have no objection to our industry bearing its proper propor- 
tionate share, but feel that preference should be given us, 
on blast furnace slag.” 

C. D. Curtis—Read statement by American Association of 
State Highway Officials objecting to amount of proposed in- 
crease on roadbuilding materials. 

F. T. Bentley, traffic manager, Illinois Steel Company, 
Chicago.—Urged a straight percentage advance on stone, 
gypsum, slag, etc. 

James Bale, Grand Rapids, Mich., Plaster Company, also 
speaking for United States Gypsum Company, Acme Cement 
Plaster Company, St. Louis, American Cement Plaster Com- 
pany, Chicago, American Gypsum Company, Port Clinton, 
Ia., Cardiff Gypsum Plaster Company, Ft. Dodge, Ia., Center- 
ville Gypsum Company, Centerville, Ia., Cement Securities 
Company, Denver, Colo., Michigan Gypsum Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Plymouth Gypsum Company, Ft. Dodge, Ia., 
Wasen Plaster Company, Ft. Dodge, Ia.—In favor of a flat 
advance in cents per 100 lb. 

G. W. Oliver, statistician, Chicago, appearing for National 
Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association, American Face 
Brick Association and Hollow Tile Building Association. — 
Rates on brick in C. F. A. and Trunk Line territory already 
too high. 

B. L. Glover, Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association of 
Kansas City.—‘‘We are not opposed to the carriers receiv- 
ing an increase in revenue, if, where and to the extent it is 
shown they are rightfully entitled to it. Any increase in 
rates on cement should be made by adding to present rates a 
fixed amount in cents per 100 Ib.” 

F, T. Bentley, traffic manager, Universal Portland Cement 
Company, Chicago.—‘Our position is for a straight per- 
centage advance on rates as they lie. There has been no’ 
difficulty in selling cement. The entire difficulty is in getting 
it moved.” 

F. E. Paulson, general traffic manager, Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, Allentown, Pa., also speaking for about 
40 cement companies.—“If the commission finds the carriers 
are in need of additional revenue, we are willing to bear our 
share of the transportation burden, but we are here in oppo- 
sition to a percentage advance in cement rates and in support 
of a flat advance, the amount to be determined from the 
evidence.” 

Walter Young, general traffic manager, Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, New York.—‘The company supports the 
application of the carriers for a percentage increase in their 
revenue as applied to the shipment of cement.” 

Frank E. Guy, eastern traffic manager, Universal Portland 
Cement Company, and three other cement companies.—“We 
are in favor of an advance in freight rates. We believe the 
railroads are entitled to the same. What that advance should 
be we will very gladly leave to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, but the advance should be spread over the entire 
industry on a percentage basis.” 


Petroleum and Products 


J. S. Wood, vice-president Mexican Petroleum Corporation. 
—In favor of a percentage advance from all shipping points. 

Edward H. Shelley, traffic manager, Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany.—In favor of a percentage advance. , 

William Jervis, Texas Company.—“‘We consider a flat in- 
crease as being illogical and favor the percentage increase.” 

E. A. Fall, Inter-Ocean Oil Company, Baltimore, Md.—In 
favor of a percentage advance. : 

F. W. Boltz, traffic manager, National Petroleum Associa- 
tion, representing 51 refiners in Official Classification Terri- 
tory, members of the association ——‘“The application of the 
carriers, in so far as rates on petroleum and its products are 
concerned, between points in the eastern district, if any in- 
crease is permitted, should be modified.” Proposed increase 
too large, but if any increase is to be made would be in- 
clined to favor a percentage with a maximum increase in 
cents per 100 lb. of a very nominal amount. 

A. C. Holmes, Tulsa, Okla., traffic manager, Empire Re- 
fineries, Inc., and chairman of transportation committee, 
Western Refiners Association.—‘Possibly the transportation 
companies are in need of more revenue; that is for the com- 
mission to determine. We believe this commodity is now 
bearing more than its fair share of the country’s transporta- 
tion charges.” Favored percentage with a maximum. 

Pat Malloy, Tulsa, Okla., president, Western Petroleum Re- 
finers’ Association—“We are in favor, if an increase must 
come at all, of a flat increase as opposed to a percentage.” 


Lumber 


W. J. Strobel, traffic manager, North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation —“We believe the carriers are entitled to an advance 
in rates but to what extent we are not prepared to state. We 
are of the opinion that the commission will grant that which 
they are justly entitled to. We do most urgently recommend a 
straight percentage basis.” 

Ray Williams, for Cairo, Ill., Association of Commerce, also 
for Paducah, Ky., Metropolis, Ill., and Thebes, Ill., lumber in- 
terests—‘“‘We leave it entirely to the commission as to how 
much the carriers require.’ Urged a percentage advance ap- 
plied to the rates as they were before General Order No. 28 to 
correct what he considered a maladjustment made at that time. 

A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager, Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans.—‘“Carriers should have a general advance in 
rates to enable them to meet the heavy increase in the expense 
of operations. We express no opinion as to the measure of 
the advance. We approve the proposal of the carriers to 
apply a straight percentage increase on all traffic generally.” 

W. E. Gardner, traffic manager, Georgia-Florida Sawmill 
Association and traffic manager, Southern Crate Manufactur- 
ers’ Association—‘‘The percentage increase is the proper 
method of supplying the revenues which may be required under 
the transportation act by the carriers.” 

U. S. Musick, Cairo, Ill, Association of Commerce, and 
lumber interests of Cairo and nearby territory—‘‘We are not 
at present concerned in the measure of the rates to be pro- 
mulgated. We feel the commission will know best what rates 
to allow. We know that the railroads must have more money 
to operate and we know that we must have railroads. We ask 
you to fix such increase as is needed so that lumber will pay 
its just part of the money to be raised.” Objected to present 
adjustment of rates. 

V. W. Krafft, for Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica.—“The association and its members are willing to pay any 
advanced rates necessary to rehabilitate the transportation sys- 
tem and keep it in operation as an effective machine, but are 
opposed to a percentage increase, believing the best interest 
of all parties will be served by an increase of a specific number 
of cents per 100 Ib.’ 

E. L. Carpenter, for Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association—‘I as- 
sume that the lumber business must stand its fair share of what- 
ever increases are necessary to operate these roads efficiently 
and economically. A percentage increase on the product of 
the Inland Empire, Oregon, California and Washington, would 
undoubtedly have the effect of decreasing the amount of lumber 
that could be put into competitive markets.” 

E. E. Williamson, for Northern Pine Association, Western 
Pine Association, California White and Sugar Pine Associa- 
tion, and Southern Hardwood Traffic Association—The western 
lumbermen are not opposing a rate increase. If a rate increase 
is to be made on lumber the interest of the industry, the coun- 
try, and of the railroads will be best subserved by making 
that upon a per cent basis, subject to a maximum charge. 
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Donald D. Conn, traffic manager, Shevlin, Carpenter & Clark 
Company, Minneapolis, and also representing same associations 
as Mr. Williamson—“The lumber producers of the west are 
not here to oppose reasonable rates but a. percentage increase 
on lumber will destroy existing relationships and_ seriously 
affect the ability of the western producers to distribute their 
lumber in C. F. A. and Trunk Line territory.” Favored a per- 
centage subject to a maximum. 

J. H. Townsend, secretary and manager, Southern Hard- 


‘ wood Traffic Association, Memphis, Tenn.—‘“Carriers are en- 


titled to increased revenue in order to meet increased operating 
costs and to supply adequate equipment and transportation fa- 
cilities, but forest products cannot bear as great an increase 
as the general class of traffic and continue to move.” Favored 
a percentage subject to a maximum. 

A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore., vice-president, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and chairman, traffic committee, Wil- 
lamette Valley Association—“At this time and under existing 
conditions, it is our opinion that the lumber industry on the 
coast cannot pay the increase suggested by the western car- 
riers, or anything approaching that increase. Such an increase 
as proposed will close down a great many mills immediately. 
We object to the amount of the increase as asked for by the 
western carriers as a whole and do not agree with them as to 
property value, the grouping or the use of the year 1919 as a 
representative year. We feel our shipments should not be taxed 
further until proper and proportionate advance has been made 
in passenger fares.” 

Julius H. Brown, chairman, traffic committee, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, representing redwood industry 
of California—Desire commission to grant such increase as 
is necessary but objected to a percentage increase unless sub- 
ject to maximum. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Joshua C. Chase, president of Chase & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., growers and distributors of Florida fruits and vegetables, 
also representing other growers and exchanges.—‘We do not 
feel the advance of 31 per cent demanded by the railroads in 
the Southern territory is justified or desirable so far as the 
rates on Florida fruits and vegetables are concerned.” 

R. S. French, for National Apple Shippers’ Association, Na- 
tional League of Commission Merchants of the United States, 
and Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America.—‘We 
fully recognize the carriers’ tieeds for increased revenue and 
their establishment upon a financial basis which will enable 
them to meet the country’s transportation requirements with 
proper efficiency. The fresh fruit and vegetable industry, as 
represented by this organization, is willing to pay such ad- 
vances as may be necessary, consistent with the maintenance 
of production and the movement of that production at a fair 
profit.’ Objected to percentage advance on ground the in- 
dustry cannot stand it, unless limited by a maximum. 

E. G. Dezell, director and member traffic committee, Cali- 
fornia Citrus League and assistant manager, California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange.—Present rates on oranges too high and 
percentage increase would pyramid the overcharge. 

W. H. Young, Fremont, Neb., for Nebraska Potash Pro- 
ducers’ Association.—Proposed increase on coal, oil and potash 
would make it necessary to close down plants. 


Ore 


W. W. Collin, for Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh.—Most essential to assure to carriers the full measure 
of increase to which they are entitled. Submitted proposed 
plan for increasing rates designed to produce full percentage 
of revenue but to preserve present differences as between fur- 
nace points. Should be no percentage increase on northern 
lines from mines to lake ports because they received an in- 
crease in 1918, when lines from lake ports to furnaces did 
not, but he proposed to add 74 cents a ton to rates as they were 
in 1917, that the entire movement be treated as a through 
movement, and that the revenues of the lines south of the lake 
ports be taken care of through the medium of divisions in 
order to divide the revenue equitably. 

Jean Paul Muller, attorney for 68 members of Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association, also blast furnace interests in Cleveland, 
Toledo and Detroit—Protest against any increase in iron ore 
rates now in effect from mines to upper lake ports. 

D. Rhodehouse, traffic manager, Chamber of Commerce 
of Youngstown, O., appearing for Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Brier Hill Steel 
Company, Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Shenango Furnace 
Company, and Trumbull Steel Company.—Protest against any 
increase in iron ore rates from mines to upper lake ports. If 
commission should find rates from ports to furnaces do not 
produce sufficient revenue for carriers’ needs, they suggest that 
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present rates to all consuming districts be advanced by an equal 
percentage. Cambria Steel Company and Midvale Steel Com- 
pany take exception and propose a flat increase in cents if any 
advance is made in rail rates south of ports. 

E. V. Benjamin, representing Myles Salt Company, New Or- 
leans.—Opposed proposed increase in his rates on ground that 
it would shut his product out of markets. 

James P. Daly, traffic manager, Donner Steel Company, Buf- 


falo, N. Y., also representing Lackawanna Steel Company, 
Rogers, Brown & Company, Buffalo Union Company, and 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation—“We object to no 


reasonable rate increase.” If increases in ore rates are to be 
granted they should be based on the rates in effect before 
General Order No. 28 and applied by a uniform percentage. 

James Brown, President, Gulf States Steel Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., also appearing for Alabama Company, Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, Woodstock Iron Corporation, 
Sheffield Iron Corporation, and Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany.—“Do not come in the attitude of habitual or professional 
objectors; they realize the existing condition affecting the 
railroads and the shippers are the result of war. Object ot 
present application is to support a just and equitable advance 
in freight rates generally for the railroads of the South,” but 
local situation resulting from General Order No. 28 requires 
adjustment before new increase can properly be applied. 

25 per cent advance should be applied to rates in effect before 
General Order No. 28 and such general advance as commission 
now finds called for should be superimposed. 

Robert Hula, traffic manager, Steel & Tube Company of 
America, Chicago, also authorized to speak for By-Products 
Coke Corporation—“We are not appearing in opposition to 
a reasonable increase as the circumstances require, but we are 
opposed to the method sought to be applied.” Proposed addi- 
tion of 25 per cent to ore rates in effect prior to General Order 
No. 28 and addition of new percentages, 24 per cent for western 
roads and 30 per cent for eastern roads. 

C. L. Lingo, traffic manager, Inland Steel Company, Chi- 
cago.—Opposed increase on ore for northern ore carriers. Pro- 
posed readjustment to give lines south of lake ports the in- 
crease they did not -receive from General Order 28 by taking 
it from northern lines. 

Frank R. Raiff, traffic manager, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company, also representing American Smelters Securi- 
ties Company, Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Baltimore 
Copper Smelting & Rolling Company, Chino Copper Company, 
Federal Lead Company, Garfield Smelting Company, Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Company, Ray-Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany, United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Company, 
United States Zinc Company, and Utah Copper Company.— 
Objected to superimposing proposed increases upon present 
rates on bullion. “We are not questioning any advance that 
may be necessary on the general tonnage.” 


Miscellaneous Commodities 


J. J. Wait, traffic manager, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co., appearing i xr special committee, Chicago Association of 
Commerce.—“Nearly all shippers are in favor of immediate 
increases in rates.” Asked that base rates from Chicago to 
Missouri river be increased by specific advances in order to 
preserve differential relationship with St. Louis, which would 
be destroyed by percentage advance. 

James R. Hanahan, manufacturer commercial fertilizer, 
Charleston, S. C., and appearing on behalf of independent fer- 
tilizer plants at Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah and Jack- 
sonville—‘“Fertilizer interests are not opposed to an increase 
in rates needed to increase the revenues of the railroads,” but 
proposed increase on fertilizers would operate to disadvantage 
of plants located at the ports as compared with their com- 
petitors at interior manufacturing points. 

T. A. Bosley, Richmond, Va., assistant traffic manager, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Company, appearing also for Southern 
Cotton Oil Company, Charleston, S. C., Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company.—Favored straight percentage increase on com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

W. J. Womer, Chicago, for National Association of Ice In- 
dustries.—Ice should be excepted from advance on the ground 
that rates are now higher than general level. 

C. C. Ferber, Tobey-Hanna Ice Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Ice should be excepted from advance on the ground that rates 
are now higher than general level. 

James S. Davant, commissioner, Memphis Freight Bureau.— 
Cotton receivers and shippers would cheerfully submit to any 
increase on rates on cotton commission may find proper and 
necessary, but hope commission will instruct an equalization 
at Memphis of through rates on cotton. Increase should be 
based on rates in effect prior to General Order No. 28, adding 
25 per cent plus new increase resulting from this case. 

L. Roberts, representing H. F. Watson Co., F. J. Lewis 
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Manufacturing Co., Barrett Co., and Chatfield Manufacturing 
Co.—‘“Parties I represent do not object to paying their share 
of the increase in revenues which they feel the carriers should 
have,” but said that if 30 per cent is added to both inbound 
and outbound rates on tar and pitch they will be paying a 
double increase as compared with articles with which these 
products are in active competition. 


State Commissions 


A. L. Flinn, Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion.—Presented statement by commission that some increases 
in rates probably are necessary but it has no definite informa- 
tion on the subject. Passenger rates should not be increased. 
No objection has so far appeared to straight percentage in- 
crease, so long as proper relationship is maintained. Should 
be some understanding as to how proceeds are to be used so 
far as purchase of new facilities is concerned. 

J. B. Campbell, Spokane, Wash., representing various ship- 
pers’ associations and counsel for state commission of Wash- 
ington, Montana, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, Nevada and Ari- 
zona.—“The cure of the existing evils in rate-making will 
very largely cure the canker of insufficient revenue. The 
present need of the carriers is not so much a matter of in- 
creased revenue as it is efficiency of service. The carriers in 
the mountain states are in need of but little, if any, increased 
revenue. 

Fred A. Williams, member Public Service Commission of 
Oregon.—Opposed giving roads or northwest percentage needed 
by all western roads, on ground that it would reduce traffic from 
his state. 

O. O. Calderhead, statistician and traffic expert, Public Service 
Commission of Washington—Commission does not admit that 
carriers are entitled to the amount asked for. ‘‘Grave question 
as to whether carriers are operating with any degree of effi- 
ciency.” Percentage method of increasing rates is wrong. 

John F. Shaughnessy, member Nevada Railroad Commission, 
also representing Intermediate Rate Association and commissions 
of intermountain states—Opposed increases in intermountain 
rates unless found necessary after increase of sub-normal rates in 
other sections. Criticised railroad inefficiency. 

M. C. Moore, rate expert Mississippi Railroad Commission.— 
“The railroad commissioners of Mississippi want to see the rail- 
roads given rates that will yield them a good return on the value 
of their properties, and that probably some increase in rates 
must be made, but they believe a percentage increase on all 
rates in Southern Classification Territory would yield revenues 
largely in excess of their legitimate requirements.” General level 
of rates in, to and from Mississippi is high and should be re- 
vised before being subjected to general advance. 

Mason Manghum, for Virginia Corporation Commission — 
“The Commission is not in any position to advise whether or 
not carriers need any increase. It will be in sympathy with any 
increases this commission finds the carriers are entitled to under 
the law. It does not believe the sole question in this case is 
simply a matter of increasing rates. There should be an inten- 
sified practicing of economy and efficiency in operation. The 
general advance, if any, should be materially lower upon low- 
grade materials.” 

Joseph E. Benton, solicitor, National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners, Washington, D. C.—Association tak- 
ing no part in the case, because disposition of members has been 
to rely upon thoroughness of investigation which Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will make. Presented statements from various 
state commissions transmitted through him to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Letter from Shelby Taylor, chairman, Louis- 
iana Railroad Commission, expressed objection to application of 
Southwestern lines. and opinion that “best interests of the coun- 
try as a whole will be subserved by applying a uniform level 
advance, rather than different levels of advance in different ter- 
ritories.”. “We feel that the ultimate solution of the great finan- 
cial emergency confronting the carriers must largely rest with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and our inclination is to 
follow the recommendations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the application of a rate advance, in Louisiana, in so 
far as such advance may be applied without creating undue hard- 
ship or grave injustice.” 

Letter from Public Utilities Commission of Connecticut said: 
“The feeling of this commission favors co-operation, and in gen- 
eral is favorable to the claim of the carriers for increased freight 
rates legally allowable on facts presented under the provision of 
the interstate commerce act as recently amended by Congress. 
The paramount necessity for improved freight transportation re- 
quires a rate more in keeping with present day prices than the 
present rate,°and one that will enable the carriers to furnish 
transportation for the general welfare of the country.” 

Public Utilities Commission of Maine in letter said: ‘We ask 
that you, in conjunction with a committee from our state Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, to represent this commission to the extent 
of urging no more than a uniform increase of 30 per cent.” 


Rebuttal Testimony 


Testimony on behalf of the shippers was completed on Tuesday, 
June 29, and was followed by rebuttal testimony in relation to 
the rates on particular commodities, on behalf of the carriers. 

A. C. Dixon, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, said 
that lumber is the most important industry in the Northwest, 
and the foundation of the business and industrial development 
of that part of the country. ‘‘The Western lumbermen cannot by 
any line of argument be convinced that a change in the estab- 
lished relationship giving one competitor a substantial advantage 
over another will not contribute to the ultimate driving out of 
the market of the one against whom the differential is made,” 
he said. As evidence that a rate differential would prevent the 
movement of lumber, Mr. Dixon said that in 1907, lumber rates 
from the Pacific Coast were advanced 10 cents per 100 Ib. by the 
carriers, with the direct purpose of stopping the movement to 
points east of the Missouri river. He said that J. C. Stubbs, 
director of traffic for the Harriman lines, had told him “there 
should have been a fence put around that timber years before,” 
and that he would have done it if the commission had not pre- 
vented it. He said that Mr. Stubbs had said his purpose was 
to preserve the traffic until a higher price could be obtained for 
the lumber, and the railroads could get more for carrying it, and 
so that the railroads might show that tonnage to prospective 
buyers of railroad bonds. 

“Unless all signs fail,’ Mr. Dixon said, “we are again approach- 
ing one of the downward swings in the lumber industry. The 
lumber industry in the West did not make even normal profits 
during the war. In recent weeks prices have declined rapidly and 
the cost of manufacturing lumber has advanced relatively in a 
greater degree than the cost of operation of the railroads.” He 
disputed testimony made by Julius Kruttschnitt of the Southern 
Pacific before the Senate Committee in January, 1919, that the 
Southern Pacific did not need the additional cars allocated to it 
by the Railroad Administration. Mr. Dixon said there was a 
serious condition of shortage on its Northwestern lines in 1916 
and 1917. 

Fred H. Wood, counsel for the Western roads, asked Mr. Dixon 
if he had any reason to believe that the representatives of the 
railroads of the Northwest desire to establish a basis of rates 
which would deprive them of 25 to 30 per cent of their total 
tonnage. Mr. Dixon said he thought they intended to check the 
movement to Eastern points, although they did not intend ulti- 
mately to reduce the traffic. 

Mr. Dixon’s reference to Mr. Kruttschnitt’s testimony aroused 
considerable resentment on the part of Mr. Wood, who showed 
that Mr. Kruttshcnitt had also testified that at the time the Rail- 
road Administration asked the Southern Pacific to take 2,000 of 
its cars the company was building 5,300 cars in its own shop at 
a considerably less cost. He said Mr. Kruttschnitt was talking 
about the justice or injustice of the allocation rather than about 
the need for more cars. Commissioner Aitchison asked Mr. 
Wood whether the 5,300 cars were to add to the equipment or 
whether they would merely represent replacements, and Mr. 
Wood said he did not know. After some heated language, some- 
one suggested that there might easily have been a shortage in 
the car supply in the Northwest, and on the Oregon lines of the 
Southern Pacific, whether or not the Southern Pacific-had enough 
cars, because the Southern Pacific does not do business entirely 
with its own cars, and many of its cars might have been some- 
where else. Mr. Wood showed also that Mr. Kruttschnitt had 
testified that the Southern Pacific in 1917 had got 84 per cent 
more service out of its cars than it had two years before. Mr. 
Dixon admitted that this indicated efficiency, but he had a good 
deal to say in criticism of railroad inefficiency at the present time. 

“My judgment is, that before it can be determined that a very 
considerable amount of extra equipment is needed,” he said, “bet- 
ter use of the equipment now at hand should be made.” 

Alfred P. Thom asked the witness if it was his judgment that 
the commission should halt now and make no provision for the 
future of transportation—“just let everything stand where it is,” 
because there is now inefficiency, and movement is delayed by 
congestion. 

“No,” replied the witness, “my judgment is that it ought to go 
slow now and make an effort to have the transportation people 
get the nearest possible to the maximum efficiency out of the 
equipment they have.” 

Joseph N. Teal, Mr. Dixon’s counsel, asked Mr. Thom if put- 


ting more cars in the congested section would help the situation” 


any. Mr. Thom did not appear to be worried about any danger 
of too many cars being forthcoming for some time. 

“My idea,” he said, “is to provide for the needs of transporta- 
tion while we can and when we remedy these other conditions 
we will then have adequate transportation facilities to handle 
the business of the country.” 
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Edward Chambers, vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, and the traffic witness for the Western railroads, an- 
nounced that it was the intention of the roads to publish joint 
through rates on lumber on the basis of a percentage increase 
from the Pacific Coast to points in C. F. A. territory, and also 
that the roads are now prepared to continue the same exceptions 
to the minimum $15 a car charge as were authorized by the 
‘Railroad Administration and are now in effect. The exceptions 
include brick, cement, coal, coke, logs, ore, sand, gravel and 
crushed rock. 

Mr. Chambers was cross-examined by J. N. Teal of Portland, 
Ore., regarding the carriers’ intentions as to readjusting rates 
for the purpose of restoring relations after the general advance 
is made. Mr. Chambers said that the necessary readjustments 
would be worked out just as rapidly as possible, but that there 
is no time to do this before the rates are put in effect. He said 
that in General Order No. 28 the percentage increase on lumber 
had been limited by a maximum because the lumber industry at 
that time was “in a bad way,” but that conditions now have 
changed. He also discussed the estimate he had made for the 
director general that the amount of land grant reductions in 
revenue during 1918 had amounted to only about $5,000,000. He 
said that the shippers who seemed to think the amount should be 
much greater, have in mind all the freight that was shipped for 
government account during the war period, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, the land grant reductions applied only to shipments of 
troops and supplies for the War and Navy Departments, and was 
confined by the Railroad Administration to the land grant roads 
strictly. It was not applied to the great volume of freight in 
which various government departments were interested, but which 
was not shipped directly for the account of the War and Navy 
Departments. In reply to criticisms by shippers’ representations 
that the railroads in their estimates have taken no account of 
increases in rates since General Order No. 28, Mr. Chambers 
said that the increases and decreases since that time have about 
offset each other. Mr. Chambers also said that most of the land 
grant traffic was handled during 1918, and that there was very 
little of it in 1919, 


Thorne Asks Reduction in Amount of Increase 


Clifford Thorne on June 26 made a general statement accom- 
panied by a large number of exhibits from which he asserted 
that the railroads are asking for $386,000,000 more than is re- 
quired. This figure he arrived at by assuming that the volume 
of traffic will increase on the basis of the first four months of this 
year, and by reducing the basis of value from $20,616,000,000, the 
railroad book value, to $16,611,050,649. This figure he obtained 
by capitalizing the stand return at 6 per cent. 

Mr. Thorne also allowed for a 5 per cent increase in passenger 
fares, which he suggested be taken as 2 mills per passenger 
mile. He said that although the 1919 figures for the roads that 
have filed statements separating their revenues and expenses be- 
tween freight and passenger service show a lower operating ratio 
in passenger service, he thought the current months would show 
a different condition, because of the absence of the military pas- 
senger travel, and that if the proposed percentages of advance 
be applied to the freight traffic, it would show a lower operating 
raito than the passenger service. 

Mr. Thorne attacked the property investment figures of the 
carriers as excessive by several millions. For one thing he 
wanted to deduct $995,384,881 for accrued depreciation. He also 
presented an estimate of the present market value of the railroads 
of $12,300,000,000, based on computations of quotations where 
they are available, or par value where no price is quoted, and 
applying the ratio thus obtained to the balance. He took the 
position that the standard return representing the three pre-war 
years was liberal. 

Mr. Thorne said that in the 15 per cent case in 1917 the East- 
ern railroads had underestimated their net operating income by 
$95,000,000, and that they were doing the same thing in this case 
by basing their exhibits on the constructive year ended October 
31, 1919. He estimated, on the basis of results for four months 
of 1920, that there will be an increase in revenue for the year of 
$607,000,000. Commissioner Aitchison asked how, assuming the 
Railroad Labor Board renders a decision soon, the retroactive 
wage increase, back to May 1, should be taken care of in any 
advance in rates which may be authorized in this proceeding. 
Mr. Thorne replied that any increase in wages up to the time 
the rate advance goes into effect is a proper burden to be taken 
care of in the same way as that of the war period. 

“Would you then make a second advance in rates to take care 
of the increase in wages?” asked Mr. Aitchison. Mr. Thorne 
replied that if the Labor Board should report very quickly, the 
commission might see its way clear to revise its estimates. Com- 
missioner Eastman said that so far as any back pay is concerned, 
any subsequent increase in wages cannot relieve the government 
of its guaranty, to which Mr. Thorne agreed. Mr. Thorne said 
that he could see no objection to the commission, without hear- 
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ing, adding that increase to the present figures, making the rate 
advance cover both propositions. This, he said, would save a 
great deal of time, expense and confusion in the publication of 
tariffs. If any hearing is to be had at this time it might be a 
good plan to place on record in a public manner the amount of 
the increased expense and to discuss possibly the method of 
applying the increase. 

Mr. Thorne said, however, that if the railroads and railroad 
labor are both successful in their demands, it would mean an 
increase in freight rates for the country as a whole of 55% per 
cent. This would mean 60 per cent in the East, about 50 per 
cent in the West and 60 per cent in the South, and such a burden 
suddenly placed upon the freight traffic would be demoralizing to 
American industry. Any advance occasioned by the wage in- 
crease, should be spread out over the entire earnings of the rail- 
roads from all sources, and he said that if the Labor Board 
grants an increase in wages of $500,000,000, an increase of one- 
half cent per mile on passenger traffic plus an increase of 20.26 
per cent on all other traffic would produce sufficient revenues. 
Mr. Thorne also presented some exhibits comparing railroad se- 
curities with other securities, saying these show that railroad 
credit is almost as good as the credit of the principal govern- 
ments in the world today, as indicated by the yields on recent 
issues. Considering the tendency in interest rates, he said, there 
can be no question but what railroad credit has maintained its 
own, and considering its relation to general financial conditions, 
it has shown an actual improvement. - 

The testimony on ore rates brought out some vigorous criti- 
cisms of the adjustment made by the Railroad Administration 
in 1918, when all of the increase was put on the rate from the 
mines to the upper lake ports, and not on the rates from the 
lower lake ports to the furnaces. The eastern carriers have 
asked that they be given an additional increase in this case to 
make up for that they missed in 1918, but the shippers, as shown 
by the summary printed above, suggested various ways of cor- 
recting the adjustment made by General Order No. 28. O. W. 
Dynes filed an answer on behalf of the carriers in the northern 
peninsula of Michigan to the plan proposed by. the Jones & 
Laughlin Company. Most of the witnesses on iron ore rates 
objected to the application of a percentage to the present rates, 
but the objection was rather as to the methods proposed for 
changing the rates than to any advance at all. 

A. T. Haines, vice-president and general manager of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company, presented an application for an ad- 
vance in all the rates in which his company participates, cor- 
responding to the increase in rail rates, but preserving to the 
steamship company a differential under the rail rates. 

After the completion of the shippers’ testimony, on June. 29, 
Charles L. Henry, of Indianapolis, representing the American 
Electric Railway Association, made a statement on behalf of the 
electric railways, urging their need of an increase in freight and 
passenger rates. He also urged an increase in steam railroad 
passenger fares, saying that if they were not advanced it would 
result in the ultimate involvency of a large number of electrical 
railways. ae . 

Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Association of Railway 
Executives, read statements by railway executives as to the 
need for additional equipment, and Chairman Clark announced 
that if the railroad testimony in rebuttal of the testimony of the 
shippers could be completed on Wednesday the commission 
would allot three more days for orral argument and close the 
hearing on Saturday, July 3. Five hours were allowed for 
argument on behalf of the carriers and 10 for other arguments. 

N. B. Wright, assistant freight traffic manager of the Central 
of Georgia, began the rebuttal testimony by offering a compila- 
tion of the freight rate authorities issued by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to show that any increase in rates ordered by the 
Railroad Administration after General Order No. 28 were offset 
by the reductions. Some of the representatives of Southern 
shippers had complained that in making up their estimates of 
needed revenue the roads had not allowed for some increased 
rates which became effective this year. 


Southern Pacific Efficiency Coming Back 


Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive committee of 
the Southern Pacific, testified on June 30 to reply to criticisms 
of the Southern Pacific’s operations made by A. C. Dixon. He 
said the company had always considered its operations in 1917 
the most efficient in the history of the company, but for the 
three months, March, April and May, 1920, since the return 


of the property to the company, it has handled only 10 per cent ° 


less ton miles of freight than were handled in 1917 and by 
all tests of efficiency it had shown results substantially as good 
as in the corresponding period of 1917. In some respects the 
operation was better. As to its lines in Oregon, on which Mr. 
Dixon said there was a car shortage in 1917, Mr. Kruttschnitt 
said the Portland division in that year handled 32 per cent 
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more ton miles than it had two years before, in spite of the 
reductions in its force brought about by war conditions, and 
that it had handled 30 per cent more carloads of forest products, 
whereas in five months of 1920 it has handled 25 per cent more 
forest products than in the corresponding months in 1917. He 
said there was no doubt that the company was not able to 
handle everything that was offered it and he admitted that 
perhaps it was true that there was an annual shortage of cars 
in the Willamette Valley, but in order to compare the efficiency 
of the railroad with the largest manufacturing industry in 
Oregon, the sawmilling industry, he had ascertained from his 
purchasing department that in 1914 it had paid $8.75 per thou- 
sand for ordinary rough lumber, whereas in January, 1920, the 
price of the lumber had increased 380 per cent. The wages of 
saw mill employees meanwhile had increased 99 per cent. On 
the other hand, the railroad in January, 1920, was selling its 
product, transportation, at an increase of only 25 per cent in 
the rate, although its labor cost had gone up 85 to 100 per cent. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt also gave detailed testimony regarding the 
comparative cost of cars and locomotives, showing that the an- 
nual cost of owning a box car now, including interest, depre- 
ciation and maintenance, is $629.50 as compared with $199 before 
the war, and in the case of locomotives, including interest on 
the roundhouse stall, present cost per year is $18,950 as com- 
pared with $4,000 in 1916. When asked as to why so few cars 
were retired during federai control, Mr. Kruttschnitt said it 
would be necessary to ask Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Hines about 
that. In his opinion, many cars should have been retired, which 
were not, and the cars when returned were “in dreadful con- 
dition.” Many of the coal cars, he said, had rusted to pieces and 
were almost useless. This statement, he said, was based on re- 
ports of his officers as to the Southern Pacific cars that were 
returned to the road and on his personal observation while 
traveling. The cars that remained on the Southern Pacific lines, 
he said, are in fair condition. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt discussed at length the factors entering into 
railroad efficiency, saying that the secret of successful railroad- 
ing is in heavy car and train loading. Chairman Clark asked 
whether he would prefer this to loyalty and interest on the part 
of the employees. Mr. Kruttschnitt replied that without loyalty 
on the part of the employees it is impossible to get the most 
efficient car and train loading. He admitted that the greatest 
opportunity for increased efficiency lies in the labor problem. 
He said that he had found the morale of men in the train service 
on his lines very good on the return of the property, but that, 
referring to shop forces, particularly the employees, are now in 
a state of efficiency about midway between the pre-war condition 
and that which existed during federal control. He said that his 
officers noticed a change for the better on the part of the em- 
ployees when it was definitely ascertained that the railroads 
were to be returned and that there was another improvement 
when the roads were actually returned. Mr. Kruttschnitt said 
that his company is now preparing claims against the govern- 
ment for undermaintenance. For one thing, he mentioned, the 
government used a smaller tie, which, he said, “made a respect- 
able fence post.” 

J. J. Ekin, comptroller of the Baltimore & Ohio, and M. P. 
Blauvelt, vice-president of the Illinois Central, offered rebuttal 
testimony regarding criticisms on behalf of the shippers of the 
railroads’ statistical exhibits. The rebuttal was not completed 
on Wednesday according to program, but was continued on 
Thursday, which left some doubt as to whether the hearing 
would be completed this week. 

Mark W. Potter, who was given a recess appointment as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, took the oath 
of office on June 25, but has not yet appeared at the hearings. 

The arguments were to be presented by Francis I. Gowen, of 
the Pennsylvania, for the Eastern carriers; R. V. Fletcher, of 
the Illinois Central, for the Southern lines, and F. H. Wood, 
of the Southern Pacific, for the Western roads. Alfred P. 
Thom was to sum up for the carriers generally. 


Tue City or Stockton, Cat., has filed a complaint with the 
Railroad Commission of California against the Southern Pacific, 
the Western Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe asking 
that the railroad companies be required to build subways at a 
number of points in the city. 


MorToRIZED EXPRESS COMPANIES at the beginning of this year 
totaled 1,956, and the average round trip per company was 121 
miles. New York has 268 such lines, the largest number of any 
State. Pennsylvania is second with 267. Such lines are in opera- 
tion in 42 states—New York Times-Annalist. 
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Improvements on the Czecho-Slovak Railways 


National Assembly Has Voted Large Sums for 
Rehabilitation and Extensions 


freight cars during the next five years is one of the 

major parts of the plan for the rehabilitation of the 
railways of the new republic of Czecho-Slovakia. The 
national assembly on March 30, 1920, appropriated 6,- 
481,050,000 Czecho-Slovak crowns (about $129,621,000 
at the present rate of exchange of 2 cents to the crown) for 
the improvement of the railways. These details are con- 
tained in a communication to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce by Trade Commissioner Vladimir A. 
Geringer, dated at Prague, April 30. The communication 
is reproduced below in part, but unfortunately Mr. Ger- 
inger does not point out whether American railway supply 
concerns will have an opportunity to participate in the re- 
habilitation work in question. 

On March 30, 1920, the Czecho-Slovak National 
Assembly, says Mr. Geringer, appropriated 6,481,050,000 
Czecho-Slovak crowns (New York exchange value about 
$0.02) for the improvement of the republic’s railway ser- 
vice; remodeling and re-equipping its machine shops, work- 
shops, railway yards and stations; putting into proper condi- 
tion the roadbed and superstructure; replenishing the stores 
of materials exhausted by the war; replacing the locomotives 
and cars that were destroyed, lost, and worn out, and in- 
creasing their number to take care of the increased traffic; 
double-tracking the important lines; and constructing new 
lines 558 kilometers in length (almost 347 miles). This 
amount is to be expended during the five years, commencing 
1921. 

The plan that will be pursued in the construction of new 
lines is indicated in the argument of the minister of rail- 
ways, Dr. Franke, accompanying the draft of the law, which 
was adopted with slight amendments. 

In following the reasons given Dr. Franke for the 
important change in the general direction of the traffic it 
is proper to note that the republic, the area of which is over 
55,000 square miles, is about three and a quarter times as 
long as it is wide, and extends west to east with a slight 
dip toward the south. 

In the republic there are in all 13,362 kilometers (about 
8,303 miles) of railways—i. e., 7,936 kilometers (over 
4,931 miles) of state railways, and 5,426 kilometers (almost 
3.372 miles) owned by private companies. Of the state 
railways, 1,291 kilometers (about 802 miles) are double 
tracked, and of the private railways, 322 kilometers (about 
200 miles). 


Layout of Old Austrian Railroad System 


Dr. Franke stated: 

The Bohemian, Moravian and Silesian net of railways 
was constructed as an integral part of the railways of old 
Austria at a time when, for political reasons, all the trade 
was directed to the center of the empire, Vienna; that is, 
from north to south. The rigid centralistic Austrian system 
did not allow any deviation with regard to the main traffic 
routes. 

It was also a policy of the Austrian and Hungarian Gov- 
ernments to separate Slovakia from its kindred countries, 
Bohemia and Moravia, and firmly to bind it by a net of rail- 
ways to the center of Hungary. The old government, there- 
fore, constructed railway lines extending to Budapest, from 
north to south, and only here and there were tracks built 
in a different way, but without any connection between 
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them, the only aim being to increase the traffic toward the 
Magyar center. 


Characteristic of New Czecho-Slovak System 


In the Czecho-Slovak republic a change has taken place 
in regard to the direction of our commercial policy, i. e., 
in favor of a west-to-east direction. It is therefore an im- 
portant task to prepare the net of railways in such a way as 
to accomplish the connection of Moravia with the north, 
the center, and the south of Slovakia, and to construct 
in Slovakia itself a transverse main line to Rusinia (Podkar- 
patska Rus), to which it would be possible to join a further 
net of railways. 

On account of the unfavorable physical characteristics of 
the country the construction of these lines will demand con- 
siderable outlay. Thus the expenditures for the connection 
with northern Slovakia will amount to about 190,000,000 
Czecho-Slovak crowns, for the transverse main track to 
about 432,000,000 crowns, and for the southern connection 
to about 115,000,000 crowns; in all cases the costs are to be 
understood as exclusive of outlays for the reconstruction 
of the branch lines which are included in the reconstruction 
appropriation. 


Northern Railroads Neglected by Old Empire 


Under the empire the railroads in Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia were systematically neglected and during the war 
very poorly maintained, so that they are now in a very bad 
condition. Moreover, the railways in Slovakia have many 
lines of local railways with a weak superstructure, which 
does not allow their use for all the rolling stock and espe- 
cially locomotives, whereby the entire traffic is very much 
hampered. 

Owing to the insufficient equipment of stations, transpor- 
tation can not go on as smotholy as is desirable, in conse- 
quence of which great congestions result, detaining and ob- 
structing all traffic. 

In connection with these difficulties in the service and the 
slow and difficult transportation, the administrative expenses 
are relatively higher than they would be if the traffic could 
be carried on without obstacles and trouble. 

Through increased efficiency an increase of traffic possi- 
bilities would be attained, and consequently the increase of 
revenue, in case the efficiency of the railways should be in- 
creased only 20 per cent according to the present state of 
affairs, would amount to at least 250,000,000 crowns. 


Principal Trunk Lines—Cost of Construction 


The most important arteries of international passenger 
and freight traffic in our state will probably be the follow- 
ing lines: Cheb (Eger)-Plzen (Pilsen)-Praha (Prague)- 
Ceska Trebova-Olomouc (Olmutz)-Bohumin (QOderberg)- 
Zilina-Kosice (Kaschau); Podmokly (Bodenbach)-Prague- 
Ces. Budejovice (Budweis)-Hor. Dvoriste; Ceska Tre- 
bova- Brno (Brunn) - Breclava- Bratislava (Pressburg) ; 
Bratislava-Zilina, and Bratislava-Parkany Nana. 

By way of explaining the great outlay required, it may 
be stated that the cost of constructing 1 kilometer (0.62 
of a mile) of second track, which in 1913 varied according 
to the gradient from 120,000 to 200,000 crowns, must now 
be estimated at 800,000 to 1,500,000 crowns and even 
more. 

To throw additional light on the expenditures planned 
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in the five-year program, it is stated that for the improve- 
ment of the railway conditions in Greater Prague there 
has been set aside an amount of 322,000,000 Czecho-Slovak 
crowns; for Brno (Brunn) 73,000,000 crowns; for 
Olomouc (Olmutz) 41,000,000 crowns; for Bratislava 
(Pressburg) 75,000,000 crowns, and for Kosice (Kaschau) 
30,000,000 crowns. Furthermore suitable transshipping 
stations on the Danube at Bratislava and Komarno are 
comprised in the program. 


Rolling Stock on Hand and Needed 


At present there are about 3,500 locomotives. The total 
number of locomotives required for efficient traffic on the 
€zecho-Slovak railways would be about 4,500, which num- 
ber should be available by the year 1925. It is estimated 
that there are about 8,500 passenger, service and mail cars, 
and about 65,000 freight cars. For the normal traffic of 
the state railways a total of 140,000 passenger and freight 
cars is necessary. 

For the period 1921 to 1925 it has been deemed advisable 
to establish two plants for the building of locomotives, one 
of which will be situated in the vicinity of Brno and an- 
other in the vicinity of Prague. There are now two private 
concerns manufacturing locomotives. 


Production Capacity of Czecho-Slovakia 


In order that the traffic of the Czecho-Slovak state rail- 
ways may be efficient it is necessary to increase the rolling 
stock in the shortest time by about 1,050 locomotives and 
50,000 cars. This number is the minimum number, figuring 
in the number of cars which the State Railway Administra- 
tion is demanding as its share of the former Austrian and 
Hungarian State Railways’ rolling stock. 

As to locomotives it will be necessary to utilize the full 
capacity of our home locomotive works, which it is to be 
expected can be counted upon to produce about 940 loco- 
motives during the five-year period 1921-1925. 

It will be necessary also to utilize to the fullest extent the 
production capacity of the car factories by placing an order 
for 14,000 cars in the year 1921 (the same as in 1920), and 
in the following years to reduce this number in such a way 
as to attain in the above five-year period the indispensably 
necessary total increase of 50,000 cars. 


Detailed Appropriations for Railroad Construction 


The sum of 220,000,000 crowns is to be expended for 
the construction of new lines in the year 1921, while the 
entire amount appropriated for the five-year period for 
that purpose is 963,950,000 crowns. 

Further appropriation items for the first year and the 
entire period 1921-1925, respectively, for the objects named 
are as follows: 


Items 1921 1921-1926 
Crowns Crowns 

Building second, third and fourth tracks........ 90,250,000 365,450,000 
Fixing of tracks for increased traffic and switch 

MEE Acad udbeaeeess CUR tMeE sawed eevee need 37,180,000 182,430,000 
Enlargement of stations and equipment........ 143,510,000 1,023,420,000 
Erection, equipment and enlargement of work- 

shops, including machinery........ ..-.....+ 43,735,000 249,145,000 
Supplementary work on substructures ........: 12,700,000 42,200,000 
Supplementary work on superstructures........ 80,000,000 386,000,000 
Dwelling houses and dormitories............... 20,450,000 158,200,000 
i Pe, eo wna nek ei oeer eee 9,000,000 31,500,000 
Telephone and telegraph safety system......... 9,250,000 42,300,000 
i eG aaa. Gane ak ne eo wre 64 3,500,000 17,000,000 
Electric powe: and lighting equipment......... 4,600,000 24,000,000 
Projection work and plans.............. 700,000 3,500,000 
SE ORIN ooo 6 6 hen csecina en caine 4,970,000 24,855,000 
Rolling stock: 

Rs Ee ee ne eee 135 600,000 764,900,000 

el tates Telnet one tye Rty sitchen 665,600,000 2,202;200,000 


Railway Construction Bonds to Be Issued 


The law authorizes the issue of state railway bonds, 
payable in Czecho-Slovak or other currency, in such an 
amount as may be needed for the respective year for which 
bonds may be necessary. These bonds are to be exempt 
from the income tax. The Minister of Finance will have 
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the right to fix the rate of interest at the time the bonds 
are issued. The bonds shall be retired within 30 years in 
annual installments commencing in 1926. 


Passenger and Freight Traffic 


Since the revolution of October 28, 1918, there has been 
an increase in the passenger traffic, both local and through. 
In consequence of a still limited number of trains, which in 
comparison with those of the pre-war period are much 
shorter, there is almost always overcrowding of the coaches. 

Under the existing extraordinary conditions the principal 
commodities transported are coal (about 60 per cent of the 
entire traffic), ore, wood, building materials, iron and food. 
Among manufactured products, glass, matches and agricul- 
tural implements prevail. The traffic conditions are grad- 
ually improving. 

The natural location of Czecho-Slovakia is such that after 
the industrial and traffic conditions of Europe have im- 
proved the Czecho-Slovak railways will carry considerable 
foreign-transit freight not only from north to south, but 
also from west to east, and vice versa. 


The Coal Shortage 


D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal 
Association, has issued a reply to a statement issued 
from the attorney general’s office concerning coal 

shortage, which referred to an “alleged shortage of produc- 

tion.” 

“On account of the coal miners’ strike last fall,” said Mr. 
Morrow, “coal stocks were practically exhausted, and dur- 
ing the following severe winter they were not made up. Ac- 
cordingly on April 1, the beginning of the new coal year, 
instead of the country having the customary stocks of 35,- 
000,000 tons of coal, there were in the bins of consumers 
not over 10,000,000 tons. The new coal year, therefore, in- 
herited 25,000,000 tons deficit from the miners’ strike of 
last fall.. On account of the switchmen’s strike this spring, 
production and shipments of bituminous coal during April 
and May were between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000 tons 
less than current needs of the United States. Therefore, 
at present the output of bituminous coal in the present coal 
year is about 35,000,000 tons behind the needs of the coun- 
try. 

“This is a real shortage, but it is not a hopeless situation 
by any means, and there is no occasion for public alarm. 
We must, however, face the facts of the shortage frankly 
and plainly. It is nonsense to argue, from comparative fig- 
ures of former years, that the country is not short of coal 
now. Consumers all over the Eastern part of the United 
States know perfectly well that their supplies are short. Ship- 
ments to the Northwest by way of the Great Lakes, are only 
one-third of usual shipments. 

“Civic bodies and public utilities are appealing to the gov- 
ernment for relief from the shortage. This situation is ac- 
centuated throughout the Eastern states, which are depend- 
ent upon production in the Appalachian fields. Weekly re- 
ports of the U. S. Geological Survey on coal production show 
entire mining districts in the Eastern parts of the United 
States operating at only 30 to 50 per cent of mine capacity. 
The failure of operators to ship coal is shown by these same 
official reports to be due practically entirely to lack of cars 
to transport the product. 

“The coal shortage is due simply and solely to lack of 
cars in which to ship the product from the mines to consum- 
ers. Increase of cars for larger shipments which the mines 


have been trying for weeks to make, is the practical remedy. 
This has been recognized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its service order No. 7, alluded to in the Depart- 
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ment of Justice statement. This is a constructive step, 
which has been urged both by the railways and coal produc- 
ers for 6 weeks, and is proof positive of the knowledge the 
commission has of the existing shortage and the remedy for 
it. 

“The effectiveness of the commission’s order in the north- 
eastern section of the country has been interfered with by 
the recurrence of the switchmen’s strike. If ,the order can 
be put into effect by the railways in the northeast and other 
parts of the country and cars are given the mines to ship 
their output to consumers, production will at once increase, 
there will be plenty of coal and an end will be put to the 
prices obtained by irresponsible speculators for a fragment 
of the current production. This is exactly the result which 
the responsible coal operators of the United States have been 
seeking to have brought about through the issuance of such 
an order as that of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the past 6 weeks. 

“The National Coal Association and coal producers every- 
where have been co-operating with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the railroads and various government agencies 
and departments in practical efforts to relieve the present 
situation, and will continue to do so. The situation merely 
requires the continuance of such practical measures as have 
already been instituted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. If effectively carried out, these orders will permit 
the shipment of sufficien coal to make up the present deficit 
and will avoid the danger of shortage next fall and winter.” 


Cab Signals in Europe 


HE BuLLeETIN of the International Railway Association 
bi for April contains an article entitled “Fog Signaling,” 

filling thirty pages, by L. Weissenbruch, the well-known 
secretary of the International Railway Association. His 
title is given here as general inspector of the Belgian State 
Railways. Mr. Weissenbruch has been connected with the 
Belgian railways for many years, and is himself the designer 
of numerous improvements. His article covers the field with 
studious minuteness and is written in excellent English; it 
is based, evidently, on notes taken, with careful attention to 
detail, through a series of years. 

It begins with torpedoes, and tells how, about twenty 
years ago, the Belgian government adopted the English plan 
of employing trackmen, in times of fog, to use torpedoes at 
the distant signals, these men giving all-right signals by 
hand when the visual signals are cleared. The torpedoes 
used in Belgium are sealed with wax so that they do not 
deteriorate with age. 

The use of bells has always been found unsatisfactory; 
sometimes they are inaudible to the engineman, and they are 
a nuisance to people living near the line. Electric horns, 
having a vibrating diaphragm, were also unsatisfactory. 
Torpedo machines with magazines are mentioned as having 
been tried in England and in France; and one, on the East- 
ern Railroad of France, at LaVilette, is said to have been 
in use since 1905. The writer sets forth the reasons why 
these were found unsatisfactory in Belgium. 


Roadside Landmarks 


Between Brussels and Antwerp, 27 miles, the Belgian 
roads adopted, in 1908, upper quadrant semaphores with 
yellow lights in the distant signals; and five roadside lights 
were set up to indicate the approach to each block section; 
three for each distant signal and two for each home signal. 
Approaching the distant the first light is 450 meters (1,476 
ft.) short of the signal; the second 300 meters and the third 
150 meters; and the arrangement at the approach to the 
home signal is similar. These lights are placed at the 
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height of the engineman’s eye. The Belgian roads adopted 
a similar plan for daylight service; a horizontal board being 
used as an approach indicator. This board is placed from 
four feet to eight feet above the rail level and is supported 
on two posts. It is marked with diagonal black stripes, on 
a white ground, somewhat like the highway crossing gates 
used in America; and it stands at an angle of 45 deg. to the 
line of the track. Each board is about 16 ft. long and 16 
in. wide, and three of them are said to be sufficient to “‘com- 
pel” the attention of the engineman. ‘They are useful at 
night as well as by day, being illuminated by the headlight. 
It appears that Mr. Weissenbruch himself devised this ar- 
rangement about 1902, and he described it at the Berne 
Congress. The State Railways of the Netherlands installed 
some of these indicators, and the writer says that similar 
boards are in use in Germany. In France, red and white 
rings are painted on telegraph poles to thus indicate the 
approach to a distant signal. 

The lights used to indicate the approach to a signal 
apparently were in all cases electric, the lamps being of 10 
candle power, using 33 volts. Current was supplied by 
storage batteries which were kept in a separate little build- 
ing near the signal cabin. The first report on the behavior 
of these lights is dated in November, 1908, when, after five 
months, the officer in charge said that trains were able to 
run in dense fog at the same speed and with the same degree 
of safety as in clear weather. Before the introduction of 
these lamps overrunning of signals was a frequent occur- 
rence, but since then these cases have been reduced prac- 
tically to zero. 


Cab Signals 


Various experiments with cab signals are briefly described. 
Up to 1905 the most promising device was that of Van Braam, 
of Holland. This was tried on the State railways in France 
and in Prussia, but apparently with unfavorable final 
results. The Belgian State Railways tried the Sneyers ap- 
paratus in the years 1908 to 1914, three locomotives being 
fitted. The coming on of the war stopped all progress in 
this direction. The Belgian roads also tried the Miller 
apparatus, the:same that was used for a short time in the 
Park avenue tunnel, New York City. This is favorably 
spoken of, but appears to have been dropped because of the 
high cost. 

In 1904 the Belgian State Railways tried the electric 
apparatus of Vital Cesar, a Belgian, but this apparatus, 
working on the principle of the radio telegraph, had a very 
delicate relay and it was necessary to maintain constantly 
along the line a current of high voltage. Mr. Weissenbruch 
declares that no system of cab signaling based on wireless 
telegraphy is as yet practicable. 

The author next describes the “crocodile” cab signal of 
Lartigue, long used on the Northern Railway of France. 
With this apparatus, extensively used on that road, there is 
used a graphic record showing on the locomotive all distant 
signals encountered in the adverse position. This arrange- 
ment, with slight modifications, is said to be in use also on 
the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean and the Eastern of 
France, but to what extent is not stated. On the Eastern, 
the recorder shows the speed of the train and the position 
of all signals, whether they are clear or are set against the 
train. The Southern of France and the State Railways were, 
before the war, making experiments with the apparatus like 
that used on the Eastern. 

It will be seen that before the war all of the great railways 
of France were on the road to adopt this apparatus, although 
it works on the open circuit principle. ; 

Raven’s apparatus, used on the North Eastern of England 
is briefly mentioned, and next comes that of the Great West- 
ern of England, which it is said has been tried also by the 
Midland of England. The Great Western apparatus gives 
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proceed indications and, therefore, is not open to the chief 
objection found in the Lartigue; but the Belgian State Rail- 
ways rejected it because of the fixed ramp. 

Raven’s apparatus was rejected by the Belgians because 
deemed too complicated. It has been modified in the course 
of years, and is now arranged much like that of the Great 
Western. 

The author next describes two cab signals designed by 
Mr. Cesar, called No. 1 and No. 2, which apparently have 
been subjected to brief tests. These devices were tried on 
several French roads with different arrangements of ramps 
designed to obviate difficulties with ice in winter. The 
author says, however, that false clear indications have not 
been done away with and that the adjustment of the ap- 
paratus is always a very delicate and troublesome matter. 


General Conclusion 


Mr. Weissenbruch, in his “general conclusions,” enters 
into a theoretical computation of the probabilities of the 
failure of a cab signal, quoting Mr. Blum, a German, who 
speculated on this subject in 1910. Some figures are given 
showing that a cab signal is four hundred times as likely 
to go wrong as is an engineman; but this and other specula- 
tions are treated much as they are treated in America; he 
drops them without coming to any final conclusion and pro- 
ceeds to tell what the Belgians did just before the war in the 
way of improving their ordinary signal apparatus. They 
substituted semaphores for disks, and adopted green for the 
night proceed indication; adopted yellow for the night cau- 
tionary indication and violet lights for the stop indication 
in low-speed signals. The white landmark boards, described 
above, were provided; signals were put on bridges, over- 
head, where necessary to give a good view, and some three- 
position signals were installed in place of signals with two 
arms. 

The question of whether a cab signal should be visual or 
audible, or both, is discussed at some length. Most of the 
railroads that are making trials have eliminated the visual 
element because of the “liability that it would assume for 
the engineman a greater importance than the roadside sig- 
nals.” In France, a visual cab signal on the engine is pro- 
hibited by the Ministerial circular of November 27, 1913. 
On the North Eastern of England the visual indication has 
not been eliminated, the apparatus there used having a func- 
tion of showing at diverging routes which route is set for 
the train. 

Automatic stops have been tried in Belgium, but nothing 
serious is likely to be done there, or anywhere on the Conti- 
nent, until there is a more general use of continuous brakes 
on freight trains. The Great Central of England is said to 
have in use a mechanical automatic stop which has been 
experimented with for two years. 

The regulations of the French government, as laid down 
in the circular before referred to (November 27, 1913) re- 
quire the regular use of a recording apparatus in connection 
with cab signals or automatic stops. Mr. Weissenbruch, 
however, endorsing Mr. Acfield, signal superintendent of 
the Midland Railway, of England, believes that the checking 
of such records would require an immense amount of work, 
and this would neutralize the value of the system. 

The article ends with a statement of the recommendations 
apparently made by Mr. Weissenbruch to the Belgian Ad- 
ministration. These call for the use of the white roadside 
landmark, the approach lamps “on very important lines” and 
cab signals and automatic stops on other lines. He stipu- 
lates that all systems shall be arranged to disclose their own 
failures and that surprise checking should be kept up. 

THE SHIPPERS have lost more by deficiency of transportation 
than they gained by economy in rates. If the railway profits had 
been larger, so would have been the shippers’ gains. That is the 
one sure thing in a maze of uncertainties—N. Y. Times. 
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Railway Rate Inquiry in England 
Lonpon. 
HE Rates Apvisory COMMITTEE of the Ministry of 
“T Doamapent held its first public inquiry in London on 
May 11. The functions of the committee are to consider 
the principles which should govern: 

(1) The fixing of tolls, rates and charges for the carriage 
of merchandise by freight and passenger train and for other 
services ; 

(2) The classification of merchandise traffic; 

(3) The rates and charges for parcels, perishable merchan- 
dise and other traffic conveyed by passenger train. 

F. Gore-Browne was chairman of the committee and other 
members were Sir Walter W. Berry, representing agricultural 
interests; W. J. Davis, representing labor; W. A. Jepson, 
assistant general manager of the London & North Western: 
L. A. Martin, representing trade on behalf of the chambers 
of commerce, and W. M. Acworth, railway economist. The 
Railway Companies’ Association was represented by Sir John 
Simon, Sir Lynden Macassey, Barrington Ward and R. C. 
Drage. The National Federation of Iron and Steel Manu- 
facturers was represented by Roland Whitehead, the Mining 
Association by Jacques Abady and the Livestock Traders by 
G. H. Head. 

Sir George Beharrell of the statistics and accounts branch 
of the Ministry of Transport stated that the present powers 
of the ministry would expire in August, 1921, but it was gen- 
erally understood that the first Ministry of Transport must 
be followed by a second, dealing with the future of the rail- 
ways. Continuing, he said it was difficult to fix suitable 
maximum rates at the present time and that the new increase 
in the price of coal would seriously affect the railways. He 
considered there should be much greater elasticity in tariffs 
and scales to suit the varying circumstances of trade, and 
said that a careful framing of scales would help to remove a 
very large proportion of the exceptional rates of the country. 
Rates, he said, should be based on the continuous mileage 
principle, which would involve the consideration of varying 
scales for the same class of traffic in different parts of the 
country. Freight cars should be used to the fullest extent. 
Certain costs were incurred, whether the traffic moved 5 or 
500 miles, and the holding of cars at the terminals did not 
depend upon the length of the journey, and he thought there 
would have to be a charge per ton for this, irrespective of the 
distance the freight was carried. The scales of the future 
might be purely conveyance scales, to which might be added 
the cost of station terminals, service terminals and consign- 
ment charges. 

Sir George Beharrell further stated that he did not think it 
was possible to fix any general scale of charges for private 
sidings, as it would vary with individual circumstances. Dock 
traffic might also have to be considered in the same way. 

Sir George further submitted that the charge for traffic 
should be on a basis of weight. Certain traffic was conveyed 
at measurement or computed rates, but the time had come to 
consider the gross weight of all traffic carried. In certain 
cases difficulty might be experienced in ascertaining the real 
weight, but in order to insure that charges have a direct rela- 
tion to weight the closest possible computation should be 
adopted. He stated that he did not intend to deal with pas- 
senger train traffic, though there were certain anomalies well 
known to the railway companies and traders. There was very 
little relation between the charges by freight and passenger 
train, and in certain cases it wes cheaper to send goods by 
passenger train than by the slower method. 

Balfour Browne, chairman of the transport committee of 
the Federation of British Industries, stated that the policy of 
the Ministry of Transport was to encourage amalgamation of 
railway companies and that if the 132 railway companies 
were greatly reduced in number there would result great 
economy. 
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Funds for Equipment and Other Facilities 


Interstate Commerce Commission to Act Promptly on 
Recommendations of Executives’ Committee 


‘ 


HE ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ExEcutTIvEs submitted to 
T the Interstate Commerce Commission on June 26 the re- 
port of its special committee making recommendations, 
requested by the commission, as to the applications of vari- 
ous carriers for loans from that part of the $300,000,000 loan 
fund provided by the transportation act which the commis- 
sion has decided to use to aid the railroads in acquiring new 
equipment and for additions and betterments which will pro- 
mote the movement of cars. 

The report makes recommendations for the distribution 
among the roads of approximately $86,000,000 to be used in 
rebuilding and repairing 12,616 cars and locomotives and in 
the purchase of 898 new locomotives and 45,021 freight cars, 
having a total value of approximately $197,000,000 including 
7,950 refrigerator cars; also of $35,050,305 for additions 
and betterments to promote the movement of cars. It is 
understood that the commission is preparing to act promptly 
upon the recommendations. 

The railroads had already arranged to purchase and 
finance out of their own resources 28,000 cars and 518 loco- 
motives costing $144,157,400. The loan fund will enable 
the acquisition of equipment to the value of more than the 
amount of the loan because it can be used as a basis of credit 
to make an initial payment, the balance to be paid in yearly 
instalments. A statement issued by the commission on June 7 
set forth tentatively the principles which would guide it in 
making loans to the various carriers, and fixed tentatively 
upon an appropriation from the fund of $75,000,000 for the 
acquisition of freight cars, $50,000,000 for the acquisition of 
locomotives, $73,000,000 for additions and betterments and 
$50,000,000 to assist carriers in meeting maturities. The 
commission asked the assistance of the executives in the dis- 
tribution of the loans to the various companies and also its 
recommendations on the various applications that had been 
filed. 


Additions and Betterments to Existing Equipment 

The committee was of the opinion that loans for this purpose 
should be made available immediately in order that the various 
carriers having unserviceable equipment which may be substan- 
tially repaired or reconstructed will be enabled to proceed with 
the work without delay. Such substantially repaired or rebuilt 
equipment will be available for service at a much earlier date 
than new equipment to be hereafter ordered, and will therefore 
be a distinct contribution to the ability of the carriers to carry 
the traffic of the current year. The committee recommended 
that the following loans should be made to the following carriers 
for additions and betterments to existing equipment: 


SURI VE NOMEN: 6: 6sessries a hans wb area ered. doa eae OES $2,087,000 
PN Re NN os aca a snare no nare's.ccadivadiecieaes 1,036,490 
NN CRI IIR 6 ion sch Goo. 6 copatatnatiocsl oer 2,660 
Ce Ue PN a Ginna ne ccc ck snuck Soares wees 359,400 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific..........cccceces 1,257,000 
Merten cen cra cells aiaueigaie’ 6 nm ex: arartblx al ecm agen ea 168,532 
UN CI Uo 1a: ovelvidl ove ddiatn wslare wie Wa enone ei 30,500 
an pan fades ish Sao avin TaN are ar bia aoa meena oR Gea 159,471 
Texas IN 5 dices nie omnis. ata ooh wedge ade eae 1,091,000 

$7,062,053 


The expenditure of the total of these recommended loans, 
namely, $7,062,053, will restore to efficient service the following 
equipment: 


NN si farsi desi te bigness Ral anil orca areca cere ereaaaaa 192 
NIN cali ade unre erbararetdte' bs ararbiaie Seatereaietan aaa veais 781 
ON cca vo stern. GaSe eb ahacigl aris arab eg ee Tple gun Rape oN 10,675 
I I 50 5. ci 5, sd. nso dnc Ggve teal Escenas ere ea ar ease 200 
Se Sea repens a ne Nr pre oy ese ch een 300 
I re arc ics S6. Were dy web ara WU aneaih oon oraealapencRiat erate 6 
IN erence e run enlnele as easlinicihls ocean we BeGRRRC as 41 
Nahas aan Sa aoa nied aeae Receink MaeR eR ewS 85 
NN 0k <a: ae cacti trie calor DW age le ahs Malai Satie ane 120 
RE ONE Goo asc ncya: ananana acim aoe wie awe deld ec Oaeeie gia ae eae 91 
RE pict a Nea sdens. aarviaid Sea nies aoe rw A naan 125 


12,616 





WasuinctTon, D. C, 
To Promote the Movement of Cars 


The committee felt unable to formulate a precise and unvary- 
ing tule to determine what additions and betterments would 
promote the movement of cars. Different physical and operating 
conditions in different portions of the country call for appropriate 
but different treatment and make unjust any rigid and unvarying 
rule. Nevertheless, in general, the committee was of the opinion 
that all expenditures which look toward the enlargement of 
roundhouses and engine terminal capacity, the increase of shops, 
machinery and tools for the repair of equipment, the extension 
of sidings, additional yard tracks, interlocking devices, and heavier 
rail and ballast are the principal kinds of additions and better- 
ments which would promote the movement of cars, and for the 
prosecution of which it would be in the public interest for the 
Commission to recommend loans. 

The committee has not recommended loans for improvements 
to eliminate grade crossings, feeling that however desirable they 
may be in normal times, their influence in promoting the move- 
ment of traffic in present conditions was too slight to warrant 
the large expenditures generally involved. The committee was 
strongly of the opinion, in which it hopes the Commission will 
concur, that at a time when it is utterly impossible to raise suffi- 
cient capital to meet even the most urgent and fundamental 
traffic demands of the country, state and local authorities should 
recognize this situation and hold in abeyance their demands for 
the continuation or initiation of grade crossing elimination proj- 
ects. 

The committee has not recommended loans for increases in 
passenger facilities, nor for improvements to stations generally, 
nor for the construction of branch lines or extensions except in 
unusual cases, nor for numerous other classes of additions and 
betterments not referred to above. 

The committee recommended that the loans set forth below 
should be made to the carriers in the belief that this total loan 
of $35,050,289, will definitely and specifically promote the move- 
ment of cars: 


OE Ee OR i459 555 0k EAS AAS SAS ASO ee $20,000 
Shop machinery, coal storage plant, additional passing track. 
eR io oo ir'n ia kc 9 a wk wear ioce Sia Aic aleern a edee ke ailetes 1,814,047 
Extension of yard tracks, roundhouses and engine terminal 
facilities. 
CE i NN ig oo 5 ooo beaded Aces aes cawanan nema al 300,000 
Additional yard tracks, sidings and shops. 
CORRE. a in .5145 45555-4640 esata a eee IEN Atos 4,750,000 
Contingent on company supplying $2,500,000 additional; for 
double tracking, grade reduction and other work neces- 
sary to extend operation of Mallet lecomotives and large 
capacity coal cars. 
ee eT eee ee re er ee re 150,500 
Yard tracks and repair shops. 
CUICRED, TREIRMODOUE ce LGGISVINGS 6.5.6 d606.0:4 sic dees dadieinwee weirs 200,000 
Car repair shop. 
Se eee ere ey rr rere 1,805,000 
“ae of two yards, automatic block signals, interlockers, 
tools. 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western. .....scsscvcccceccvesscscs 33,500 
Shop machine tools. 
a Ee er cei re rer eee 2,250,000 
Elimination of tunnel, development of two yards. 
OR io anid 65 50's ee SRR eereae Nae eee nase Reels 1,496,897 
Additional yards, yard tracks, shop machinery, tools, exten- 
sion of erecting shop, second track. 
III SoS at Sinaia 6 crbead thce oe aes eee ee a eae 1,550,000 
Additional yard tracks, car shops, shor buildings, tools. 
Es BN oes a isnievsiescoacs vine & + deca o.4. awe biereielaleie ak wnae a aw 200,000 
Yards and sidings, shops, shop machinery, heavier rail. 
CEN es PNT iin oalgsa serail GA a ait NSN Wenels 73,000 
Interlockers, heavier rail. 
REE re ee Ee 1,371,305 
Additional main tracks, yard tracks, sidings, shops. 
EEN, ace 5.50 GA GiVie W'g SUN ES OLE. CTE RURES ION Aenea NC ES 500,000 
Additional yards, yard tracks, storage tracks, interchange 
tracks. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis..........e+00% a19'6.0\0-010.0:0:6 ra hioeines 089° 546,500 
Additional main tracks, yard tracks, sidings, engine terminal 
facilities, shops, shop machinery, ballast. 
po, i a ee: Sere eer ee rrr 2,400,000 
Additional yard tracks, sidings, interlockers, engine houses, 
shop buildings, shop machinery, tools, car sheds, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.......... poeccevescsoccece 8,130,000 
Development of freight yards, engine terminals, shops, tools 
automatic signals. 
a reer err rrr errr tor rn eine 200,000 
For flattening curves, reducing grades and strengthening 
bridges so as to materially increase train haul of engines. 
pe oe! eer 0:0, 0g 00:8\08 sesecsenes 1,688,000 
New yards, and engine facilities, additional passing tracks, 
shop machinery, train despatching circuits, water supply. 
Téleds, St. Lowis & Western. osccvcccsvensecceessce asesisis 510,000 


Yard tracks, storage tracks, new roundhouses, heavier rail 


and ballast. 
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I Sa Saas a i ae a lla a la a eh a 2,000,000 
Completion of double track on ruling grade. 

SE Sricaa ae o caa od paretad “ant fk Sein herd aes ok wie baleru Gane 977,200 
Enlargement of shops, shop tools, heavier rail. 

I a i a ae 622,800 


Extension of coal pier, engine terminal, freight yard, pass- 
ing sidings. 
SN I i ek ae es a nes 1,461,540 
Additional freight yards, engine terminals, and repair shops. 





$35,050,289 
Freight and Switching Locomotives 
The committee agreed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in believing that it is important to add to the motive power 
of the country, particularly in freight and switching locomotives, 
and recommended that the following loans to aid in their acquisi- 
tion be made to the carriers named: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... .cccccoccecsvcec $2,149,450 
SS bo ae caw oan @eee eee ’ 

| OR Se ee ee See ee 1,245,000 
ee OS EEE LI A CE 237,500 
2 ee OS Rees eran ee ey ree 1,058,750 
Si icc b hn ee eneeae a oie encased saga 134,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. ......cccscccesccs 1,472,775 
Cr Ce WOe. ccs ee eens eae eke weahes 276,000 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific..............e0-- 879,583 
ME aa sunkeianunadies'asiewd ee guns awe eues ew ealeeaeaee 1,242,500 
SE SUUNEOEE dh weveecceeeveeswercuedeoheseuune : 375, 000 
Rn EE Or er ee ne 150,000 
Ch Ci inte vee deer meensmes 113,700 
sic aie g.u wkudiacwiew a eee eens SAS 2,987,500 
Di, Cc acclssdun ence aes ede sender ae vaenwaeul 218,500 
rr 2 a os. 6. 96 md Raineres teehee 487,500 
Be RT er ee eee rr Te 4,807,012 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.............. 1,750,000 
I CAM no, cause eadavendowaton 111,000 
IIR EI ol as ano ie wits acd natin: Wie care ore RD 1,853,978 
TO 2h MONI, oi enc ccetnceeenadcedeeaes 1,033,125 
IE I, in ig eo 6 don a ek Bee ed Ren ee eee 1,168,256 
Teme Bt. Lemme & Westettis.ccccccscesccwveses 375,000 


oa aeot isu marn a Cenecen + ve kwaknek aire ern 812,500 
Western Maryland . sah net ehadee soameacatearacans 750,000 


$26,868,629 


The total of these proposed loans amounts to $26,868,629 and 
will enable the carriers to add 599 freight locomotives and 239 
switching locomotives having a total value of $53,737,358. 





Freight Train Cars 

In its announcement of June 7 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission stated that funds would not be available for the pur- 
chase of other freight train cars until and unless provision has 
first been made for the acquisition of 20,000 additional refrigera- 
tor cars. Refrigerator cars to the number of 4,015 have been 
purchased by three companies without assistance of government 
loan. Loans have been recommended in this report to en- 
able carriers to purchase 7,950 new refrigerator cars; loans for 
additions and betterments to equipment have been recommended 
to enable carriers to rebuild 781 refrigerator cars, making a total 
net addition to the available refrigerator cars of the country of 
12,746. 

The committee concurred in the desirability of approximating 
as nearly as possible an addition of 20,000 refrigerator cars to 
the equipment of the country. Considering, however, the inabil- 
ity of the railroads for the time being to meet in full the demands 
of the various kinds of necessary and legitimate traffic offered 
to them, it felt that the contribution made toward improving 
the refrigerator car situation is already very substantial, and 
that it would not be in the public interest for the Commission too 
rigidly to adhere to its intention to secure 20,000 refrigerator cars 
before making provision for other kinds of needed freight cars. 
Coal cars, stock cars, flat cars, box cars and tank cars are also 
greatly needed, and the committee recommended that without 
further delay loans be made to carriers to enable them to con- 
tract for the purchase of such equipment. 

The following loans were recommended for the purchase of 
refrigerator and other needed freight train cars: 


Atchison, Topeka a eer ere re «+ $7,850,550 
UP gh SEE tr ae ee 577,5 

I el a gk od a Glaee a owiacieee s 1,658,750 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..........ccccccccee 2,973,750 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville.............00- 300,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.............cce00e 3, 150,000 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........cccccccces 509, 667 
I cea a ah ide we Blanes Ace ew we Wl 8 He wy Oe wee RRA 250,000 
Se SN eck cnangieecned eae ea ane eae 6,750,000 
RR ee ia ew wn dg aad bs baat eeatebaleee 637,500 
i Te. che nckewkae dam eee ee ha sow ameceele 667,063 
EE er er rae eee ae 1,524,250 
I 2 EMR ca cans ddneccareracwaeewe 1,240,000 
De, MOONE GF “TONGBs. «ov occ ce cecyeeseveeees 300,923 
I ON oa ts a ca dies van wire ee eeee 1,746,022 
ag ON ene 11,192,988 
I es 1. cecal a al a A aretala oe Be 6,331,774 
OE EEE rr ere 1,000,000 
Ee OE MN eases os cectrones eeeemenees 3,600,000 





$52,260,537 
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The total of these proposed loans, amounting to $52,260,537, 


will enable the carriers to add the following equipment: 





IIL <5. aad. coewewas keen been od edetwwer nneia 7,950 
IND igs adh rig (ie nea niga ch alcdarern ae BUCTis eh ik er rw orm wee a wierd 14,300 
OR RE ee eee tae Wel ny tee ARN ae Ea 8,978 
SNE ('dugwnddn ouateinds wi mcek oe lane unui eben anawaaa 6,100 
BID acct hc pale AAG ab iahio ac 9 sie enrages bine ordi eal 2,894 
PE MD. BUAiiatck caer oc ee eeek wee diie ee vase ew esuae 1,300 
ON NIN clark cll eraratine dim cre wea Bese @ Gia wee Ribs ee © Sura eit 1,000 
RD OR obo 5bns oc eel anie<cnbe cbeeneneebeeiccwamee 500 
BY IIIT oi secre im assis erat ih as meme ed! eee ce Sia 6 500 
NEE wamcwelreNes acisiate ne wine cue deacéiege dee oa 350 
I seksi contra gs rik kta ai aires, ioaan Staelin Din Saige aaa ncaats 289 
POE “SRGRES GUND GING ooo s cee acide tccnrcseccnseds 860 

5 5,021 
UO SOE reece cites at oleceneteeceess $143, 569, 730 


Reserve for Non-Member Roads 


Class I roads having about 4% per cent of the mileage of the 
country are not members of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, and the committee did not attempt to pass upon their ap- 
plications for loans. It suggested that there be set aside tem- 
porarily by the Commission reserves of $4,750,000 to aid in the 
acquisition of equipment, and $2,700,000 for additions and better- 
ments. These sums are slightly in excess of the amounts that 
would be available for the above purposes, if based upon their 
percentage of the standard return during the period of federal 
control. 


Reserve for Smaller Carriers Other Than Short Lines 


The committee found about 35 companies—and there are doubt- 
less others—which were either not under federal control or 
whose earning power was so small that their percentages of the 
standard return were almost negligible. For the assistance of 
these carriers it recommended that a reserve of $3,000,000 be set 
aside temporarily out of the appropriation to aid in the acquisi- 
tion of equipment, and a reserve of $2,000,000 be set aside tem- 
porarily out of the appropriation for additions and betterments 
to promote the movement of cars. These sums are nearly four 
times as much as these carriers would be entitled to on the basis 
of their earning power. 


Maturities 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has set aside temporarily 
a reserve of $50,000,000 for the purpose of assisting carriers in 
meeting maturities, when necessary to protect the solvency of 
companies. The committee stated that if any carrier is unable 
to meet its maturities, and has made without success every proper 
effort to secure an extension of refunding without assistance, it 
is prepared to recommend to the Commission a loan not exceed- 
ing one-fourth of the total of the amount of the maturing obli- 
gation. In accordance with this policy the committee recom- 
mended that a loan not to exceed $5,000,000 should be made to 
the Great Northern Railroad Company to enable it to meet its 
maturing obligations of $20,000,000 on September 1, 1920. 


Passenger Equipment 

The committee has recommended no loans for the purchase of 
passenger train cars; and, except in a few instances, where the 
purchase of passenger locomotives would restore to freight serv- 
ice locomotives diverted to passenger service, the committee has 
as yet made no recommendations to enable carriers to acquire 
new passenger locomotives. This action is in accordance with 
the announcement of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 7, which stated that the appropriation available to aid in the 
acquisition of locomotives will not be employed for passenger 
locomotives until and unless applications for freight and switch- 
ing locomotives are met. 


Summary 


Summing up the committee recommended that the commission 
make loans as follows: 


To 9 roads, for the purpose of additions and betterments to 
existing equipment, which will restore to efficient service 


ee SE A SII i. i ost. 545 dw wwe sadecwi.etere $7,062,053 
To 25 roads, for additions and betterments to promote the 
SI: BE iso ao bee edi ese EERE CE ee Keo es 35,050,289 


To 25 roads, for the acquisition of 599 freight locomotives and 

239 switching locomotives, having a total value of $53,737,358.. 26,868,629 
To 19 roads, for the purchase of 45,021 freight cars of a total 

value of approximately $143,569,730, includng 7,950 refriger- 

CO ED oa eck hence peer ceusdebscceersenter nt aceden ius 52,260,537 


It also recommerds reserves from the fund as follows for 
smaller roads not members of the Association of Railway Execu- 


tives: 
BE MN re a ns be te W a en Ries Wd ee eet $7,750,000 
For additions and betterments.............0e-eeeseees 4,700,000 
ee (Re TN IIs ois a6 aba ek on ccwaseceesns canes 50,000,000 





TE) aarti skGielg We Ones needa olka dia eae eer a $183,691,508 
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General News Department 


ESHA 


The shops of the Missouri & North Arkansas, at Helena, 
Ark., were destroyed by fire of unknown origin on June 23. 
Two locomotives being repaired were damaged; estimated 
total loss, $20,000. 


The Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., will hold 
its Decennial Celebration at the laboratory on July 22 and 23, 
at which an instructive program outlining the activities of the 
laboratory and its service to producers and users of timber 
will be presented. 


The American Train Despatcher’s Association has voted 
to move its headquarters from Spokane, Wash., to Chicago. 
The next convention of the association, which claims a 
membership of 6,000, will be held in Kansas City, Mo., begin- 
ning June 20, 1921. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has secured the 
approval of the Treasury Department to its application for 
a charter for the “Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Co-operative National Bank of Cleveland, O.,” with a capital 
of $1,000,000. The application was filed by Warren S. Stone, 
grand chief of the Brotherhood. 


The Car Hire Bureau of the Railroad Administration has 
been abolished (June 16), and the matters heretofore handled 
by it will be conducted by J. W. Newell, controller, to whom 
should be addressed all correspondence relating to the per 
diem accounts of the director general and all reports hereto- 
fore forwarded to the Car Hire Bureau. 


In New Hampshire automobiles are required by law to 
limit speed to 10 miles an hour when within 100 feet of rail- 
road grade crossings; and the State registrar of vehicles 
announces that the law is being rigidly enforced. The penalty 
for disobedience is a fine of $50, or imprisonment for three 
months, or both fine and imprisonment; and also the revoca- 
tion of the driver’s license. 


The American Society of Civil Engineers, in connection 
with its Fiftieth Annual Convention, at Portland, Oregon, on 
August 10 to 12, 1920, will arrange for the entertainment of 
visitors desiring to return from the meeting by way of 
Seattle, the Yakima valley and Spokane; and it is planned to 
provide an automobile trip through the irrigation districts 
,and a stop at Spokane on Saturday night and Sunday. 


James C. Davis, general counsel of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, has issued instructions to the railroads, that from 
June 25 their law departments should refer to regional coun- 
sel for approval all suits and claims arising out of personal 
injuries which involve the payment of more than $2,500, and 
all suits and claims arising out of loss or damage to freight, 
and fire, stock and miscellaneous claims and suits, involving 
the payment of more than $250. 


Engineering Council, at a meeting on June 17, endorsed the 
plan of organization of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies and the American Engineering Council, which was 
adopted by the Organizing Conference of Technical Societies 
in Washington on June 3-4; and authorized its executive 
committee to extend such assistance as may be practicable 
in completing the work of the organizing conference in es- 
tablishing the American Engineering Council. 


The Illinois Central has created a new department in which 
employees who come in contact with the public will be 
taught uniform practices and more civil and polite dealing 
with the patrons of the road. The employees will attend 
meetings at different places along the line and questions that 
will bring more harmonious relations with the public will be 
discussed. E. H. Baker, trainmaster at Champaign, IIl., has 
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been appointed supervisor of passenger service employees, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


The Caraquet & Gulf Shore Railway has been taken over 
by the Canadian government and will be operated as a part 
of the Canadian National. The line extends from Gloucester 
Junction, N. B., near Bathurst, eastward along the shore of 
Chaleur Bay to Shippigan and Tracadie Mills. The total 
length of road is about 100 miles, and from Gloucester Junc- 
tion as far as Caraquet, 50 miles, there is a train each way 
daily except Sunday. For the rest of the way there is a train 
on two days of each week. 


The Cambria Steel Company has filed suit in the Court of 
Claims at Washington for the recovery of $236,675.64 alleged 
to be due it on account of 8,846 gross tons of steel rails com- 
mandeered by the Navy Department between March 18, 1918, 
and February 25, 1919. The Navy Department paid $35 a ton 
on account and later named as a reasonable price the figures 
of $45 a ton for Bessemer rail and $47 for open hearth recom- 
mended by the Industrial Conference Committee. The com- 
pany claims that the cost of the rails plus 10 per cent as 
profit ranged from $58.69 to $73.95. Later the War Depart- 
ment also commandeered rails for the use of the Railroad 
Administration. 


The classification and compensation committee of En- 
gineering Council has addressed a letter to the secretaries 
of approximately 100 national and local engineering and other 
technical societies, requesting formal indorsement or ex- 
pression of opinion relative to the classification adopted by 
Engineering Council for grading the compensation of en- 
gineers. The committee has been reorganized and is now 
made up as follows: Arthur S. Tuttle, chairman, deputy chief 
engineer, Board of Estimate and Apportionment, New York 
City; Charles Whiting Baker, secretary, consulting engineer, 
New York City; Frederick W. Cappelen, city engineer, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Philip P. Farley, consulting engineer, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; O. C. Merrill, chief engineer, Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. A. Morse, chief engineer, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, Chicago; M. M. O’Shaughnessy, city 
engineer, San Francisco, Cal.; R. S. Parsons, general 
manager, Erie Railroad, New York City, and Edmund I. 
Mitchell, assistant secretary, New York city. 


Non-Stop Flight Omaha to Lancaster 


On Sunday, June 27, a Larsen all-metal aeroplane was 
flown from Omaha, Neb., to a point twenty miles east of 
Lancaster, Pa., in about eleven hours, without a stop; esti- 
mated distance 1,200 miles. The distance by railroad is about 
1,270 miles. About 105 gallons of gasoline were used. The 
aviator had intended to fly to New York City, but was obliged 
to land because of a hazy atmosphere. 


Director General 


Urges Early 


Settlements with Railroads 


Director General Payne of the Railroad Administration re- 
cently addressed a letter to the railroads urging the importance 
of reaching final settlements between the Railroad Administra- 
tion and the companies at the earliest possible date. “It will be 
my purpose,” he said, “to deal as liberally as may be to the end 
that all proper assistance may be given the roads, but action 
in this regard will be in aid of final settlements, it being the 
definite policy to wind up the affairs of the Railroad Administra- 
tion at the earliest moment possible. By final settlement is meant 
compensation, maintenance and claims of all kinds pro and con. 
If genuine co-operation is given by the roads it is hoped that 
final settlements may be made with reasonable promptness.” 
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Financing the Short Line Railroads 


In an editorial note appearing in the Railway Age last 
week, commenting on the fact that the American Short Line 
Railroad Association had been asked to act as an adviser 
in the apportionment of the $12,000,000 revolving fund al- 
lotted to the short lines, the director of capital expend- 
itures of the Railroad Administration was mentioned. This 
should have been the director of finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who was the one who asked the 
American Short Line Railroad Association to aid in the ap- 
portionment of the $12,000,000 fund. 


A. I. E. E. and A. S. M. E. to Combine Forces 


Plans have been made for holding a series of joint meetings of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. The objects of the joint meet- 
ings are to secure a strong program and, as the war interrupted 
interest in normal engineering progress, to create a new interest 
in old problems which now require revised consideration under 
existing conditions. In general the subjects selected for these 
meetings will come under the following classifications: Marine 
engineering, engineering education, industrial installations, power 
generation, steam railroad electrification and industrial relations. 
It is intended to hold the first meeting in October, on a date to 
be announced later. 


Regulation of Security Issues 


Section 20-a of the interstate commerce act, one of the 
new provisions of the transportation act, giving the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission jurisdiction to supervise the 
issuance of railroad securities, went into effect on June 27, 
120 days from the passage of the act, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a lengthy circular giving tenta- 
tive directions as to the information to be filed with it in 
connection with applications for permission to issue securities 
and also periodical or special reports from the carriers show- 
ing the disposition made of such securities and the applica- 
tion of the proceeds. The commission holds that the pro- 
visions of the law apply to all securities not actually issued 
or assumed or outstanding before June 28, 1920, and that 
securities although nominally issued or assumed or out- 
standing as of that date, may not lawfully be actually issued 
or assumed after that date without an order from the com- 
mission. 

It also holds that such securities, within the substance of defi- 
nitions given in the circular, may not without an order of 
the commission, be sold, pledged, re-pledged or otherwise dis- 
posed of. 


Federated American Engineering Societies 
Endorsed by Engineering Council 


Engineering Council has in numerous ways expedited the crea- 
tion of a comprehensive, representative body to perform for the 
engineers of America in a larger fashion, such functions as 
Council has performed for the past three years. Through its 
Washington office, and otherwise, Engineering Council aided the 
Organizing Conference of technical societies, held June 3 and 4, 
in Washington, D. C., and at its regular meeting, June 17, 1920, 
after hearing a report on the Organizing Conference, it took the 
following actions: 

“Voted, that Engineering Council heartily endorse the plan of 
organization of the Federated American Engineering Societies 
and the American Engineering Council, adopted by the Organiz- 
ing Conference of technical societies in Washington, June 3 and 
4, and authorize its executive committee to proffer and perform 
on the part of Council such assistance as may be practicable in 
completing the work of the Organizing Conference and of the 
joint conference committee of the founder societies in establish- 
ing the American Engineering Council. 

“Voted, that Engineering Council authorize its executive com- 
mittee to deal with any question of co-operation with the joint 
conference committee of the founder societies, relating to the 
permanent organization of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies, which may come up during the summer. 

“Voted, that the secretary be instructed to invite to future 
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meetings of Engineering Council delegates of the societies par- 
ticipating in the Organizing Conference in Washington, June 3 
and 4, and editors of technical journals who may be interested.” 


“Outlaw” Yardmen and Shopmen 


The congestion of freight in Eastern cities, occasioning 
everywhere serious delays and great inconvenience, continues 
with not much change; but there are sufficient new develop- 
ments to make a little “news”—real or imaginary—each day. 
The original causes, whose effects are still visible, are well 
known. New causes are varied and often undiscoverable. 
In New York the joint terminal committee, B. C. Craig, 
chairman, has made a strong appeal to consignees to work 
over-time unloading freight so-as to better co-operate with 
the railroads in their endeavor to utilize cars to the utmost. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied a peti- 
tion of the striking marine workers at New York harbor 
that it institute an investigation, with public hearings, into 
the matter of congestion at New York harbor. 

Street railways, lighting companies and other large con- 
sumers of coal at New York and Philadelphia are still in 
constant anxiety over their supplies of fuel. At New York 
the situation has been eased, but continues critical. At 
Philadelphia the Interstate Commerce Commission took hold 
of the problem in detail and ordered that the Pennsylvania 
and the East Broad Top railroads “assign cars to the Rock 
Hill Coal & Iron Company for the transportation of approxi- 
mately 12,000 tons of bituminous coal now above ground to 
be shipped by that company from Orbisonia, Pa., to the 
Philadelphia Electric Company at Philadelphia at the rate 
of twenty cars per day for twelve consecutive working days, 
beginning July 1, excluding Sundays and legal holidays, in 
addition to and without regard to the existing ratings and 
distributive shares for the mines upon these railroads.” 

At Brunswick, Md., the large yards of the Baltimore & 
Ohio were paralyzed for a time early this week by further 
disaffection of employees, who left their work, giving no 
reasons. At Baltimore considerable numbers of shopmen 
struck and at both Baltimore and Philadelphia loud threats 
were issued that thousands of shopmen would strike on the 
30th; but on the 29th they changed the date to July 5. The 
ostensible reason for this shopmen’s agitation was the re- 
fusal of the Pennsylvania Railroad to dismiss certain minor 
officers and foremen as demanded by the agitators. Freight- 
yard work at Philadelphia is declared by officers of the rail- 
roads to be nearly normal. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa., shopmen employed in the Twenty-eighth 
Street roundhouse of the Pennsylvania went out on strike this 
week, but on Tuesday, June 29, were reported as having decided to 
return to work, following a favorable decision on their de- 
mand for the reinstatement of a man who had been dis- 
charged because of trouble with another employee. 

From Harrisburg, Reading, Erie, Wilmington, New Haven, 
Providence and other cities incomplete reports indicate con- 
flicting movements, but on the whole some improvement. 
At Mechanicville, N. Y., on the 30th, there was a strike of 
Boston & Maine yardmen, said to have been taken without 
brotherhood authority. 

In the West—In the Chicago district coal has been the 
paramount issue during the past week. Only 30 to 40 per 
cent of the required amount of coal is now being received 
by the dealers and the situation is not improving. Many 
industries are working with day to day supplies. The larger 
industries are accused of having bought coal at such high 
prices that the smaller producers are rapidly coming to the 
point where they cannot pay the prices fixed by competition. 
The “assigned car” rule has also been attacked by the opera- 
tors, who state that the roads which are in need of coal have 
assigned cars to those coal operators who agree to furnish 
them with coal. Practically all the cars thus assigned are 
said to be loaded with coal for the carriers and consequently 
the big industry and retail trade has suffered. So acute is 
the situation that Chicago’s water supply was _ seriously 
threatened for one day last week. However, railroad reports 
of car loadings of coal show an increase over the totals given 
for the similar week in 1919. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy reports an increase of nearly 40 per cent, the Chicago 
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Rock Island & Pacific an approximate increase of 50 per 
cent, and the Chicago & North Western about 10 per cent. 

Labor conditions on the railroads in the Middle West are 
reported to be improving, although the improvement is slight. 
There have been no new outbreaks of labor trouble, prob- 
ably due to the fact that the employees appear fairly certain 
of receiving a reasonable wage award from the Labor Board. 

The committees on car service in the large terminals 
throughout the west report a fair degree of co-operation be- 
tween the carriers, although in some instances roads have 
not carried out the orders issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding the interchange of cars. Shippers 
throughout the west and southwest continue to call for grain 
and refrigerator cars. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
meetings and places of meetings: 
Arr Brake Assocration.—F, M. Nellis, 
York City. 
American ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFfFicerRs.—F. A. Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DininG CAR SUPERINTENDENTS.—S. W. Derr, 


dates of next or regular 


Room 3014, 163 Broadway, New 


Philadelphia & Reading, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTsS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
hicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaGGAaGe AGEnts.—E. L. Duncan, 
Cc. & E. I. R. R., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TRAFFIC OrFicers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Next Annual Meet- 


ing, October 14-15, Chicago. 
American ASSOCIATION OF RarLRoAD SuPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
American Exectric Raitway AssociatTion.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 
American. Exectric Rartway MaANnuFACTURERS’ 
Dell, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. 
AmeErIcan Rarttroap Master TINNERS’, CoPPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe FitTTers’ 
AssociaTion.—Otto E. Schlinck, 185 W. 5th St., Peru, Ind. 
AMERICAN Rartroap Associ1aTion.—J. E. Fairbanks, 75 Church St., 
ork: 
Section I. Operating (including former activities of ae econ gg Vg Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents).—W. J. Fripp (chairman), . 
BR. RR. New York, N. ¥. 
Telegraph and Telephone Division.—J. F. Caskey (chairman), Supt. 
of Telegraph, Lehigh Re ey. 


Association.—C. F. J. 


New 


Section IJ, Engineering.—E I. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. : 
Signal Division.—H. S. Balliet, 75 Church St., Te“ York. An- 
nual meeting, July 14-16, Alexandria Bay, * ee 


Section III, Mecharical (including former soaiien of Master Car 
Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Section IV, Traffic. —Robert C. Wright (chairman), General Traffic 
manager, "Pp. R. R, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Section V, Transportation (including former activities of Association 
of Transportation and Car /- we Officials —E. J. Pearson 
(chairman), President, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., New Haven, Conn. 

Section VI, Purchases and Stores (including former activities of Rail- 
way Storekeepers’ Association).—J. P. Murphy, N. Y. 
Collinwood, Ohio. 

Section VII, Freight Claims (including former activities of the Freight 
Claim Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rartway BripcGeE AND Buitp1nc Assocration.—C. A. Lisday, C. & 
N. W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Austin. Station, Chicago. Next 
convention, October 26- 28, 1920, Atlanta, Ga. 

AmerIcAN RatLway ENGINEERING ASSOcIATION.—(Works in 
with the American Railroad Association, Section IT.) 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RarLway MASTER Mecranics’ Assocration.—(See American Rail- 
road Association, Section TII, Mechanical.) 

- McPike, 135 


AMERICAN RAILW: ‘ a I 
E. 11th Place, Chicago. 2nd Wednesday in March 
R. D. Fletcher, 1145 


and September. 
Next convention, September 1-3, 


” 


co-operation 


E. H. Fritch, 





Regular meetings, 


American Rattway Toot. ForeEMen’s AssoctaTION. 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. 
1920, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SuHorT Live Rairroap Assocration.—T. F. Whittelsey, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washingtor, D. 

AMERICAN Society For TESTING Marerrats.—C. L. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit, Enorneers.—Col. H. 





Warwick, University of 


Cracker (acting secre 





tary), Engineering Societies Building, 33 W. 39th St., New York 
Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, except July an 
August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN SoctETY oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 V 
39th St.. New York. : 
AMERICAN STEEL TREATERS’ “Socrery,—W. H. Eisenman, 154 East Erie St. 

Chicago. 
AMERICAN TRAIN DespatcHers’ Assocration.—D. L. Darling, Northern 
Pacific Ry., Spokane, Wash. 
AMERICAN Woop. Preservers’ Assocration.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Mt. 
Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next annual meeting, January 25- a7, 
1921, San Francisco. 
R. RB. of 


Assocration oF Ratzway Crarmm AcEnts.—Willis H. Failing, C. 
N. J., Jersey City, N. J. 

AssocraTion or RAILWAy ELECTRICAL Bay ay 5 —Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. Chicago 

Assocration oF RatLway EXEcuTIVvES. ber Fn De Witt Cuyler (chairman), 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATION oF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH 
Railroad Association, Section I, Operating.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTiInG Orricers.—(See 
American Railroad Association, Section V. Transportation.) 

BRIDGE AND BuILDING Suppty MeEn’s Association.—G. R. McVay, Barrett 
Company, Chicago. 

Canaptan RatLway Cius.—W. A. Booth, 131 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

Car ForeMEn’s AssociATION OF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 

e., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 


SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 


July and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
Car FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Sv. Lours.—Thomas B. Koeneke, Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Meetings first Tuesday in 


month at the American Hotel Annex, St. 
CenTRAL Rattway Criup.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in November and 2d Friday in 
January, March, May and September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
CHIEF INTERCHANGE Car Inspectors’ AND Car FOoREMEN’S AsSsOCcIATION.— 
<eene, General Car Inspector, Wabash R. R., Decatur, Il. 
Curer INTERCHANGE Car Inspectors’ AND CAR ForEMEN’s Suppty MeEn’s 
AssociaTion.—D. B. Wright, Lehon Company, 45th and Oakley Sts., 
Chicago. 
Cincinnati Rartway Cius.—-H. Boutet, 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EasTERN RAitroap AssocraTion.—D. G. Stuart, Washington, x 
FreIGHT Cratm AssociaTion.—(See American Railroad Association, Section 
VIII, Freight Claims.) 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociaTION OF Cnyicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- 
ing 3d Friday in month, Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 


Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MAstTerR BLacxsMitus’ Assocration.—A. IL. Wood- 
worth, B. & O., Lima, Ohio. Next annual convention, August 17-19, 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 

INTERNATIONAL RaItw AY Fue. AssocratTion.—J. G. 
St., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RattwAy GENERAL FoREMEN’S 
W. Wabash Ave.. Winona, Minn. 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way MASTER PAINTERS’ AssocratTion.—E. E. Martin, Union 
Pacific R. R., Room No. 19, Union Pacific Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Next convention, October 5-7, 1920, Detroit, Mich. 

Master Borter Makers’ Associatrion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Master Car AND Locomotive PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next conven- 
tion, September | 14-16, New American House, Boston, Mass. 

Master Car Buiipers’ Assocration.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section III, Mechanical.) 

NATIONAL AssociATION oF RAILRoAp TiE Propucers.—J. J. Schafly, Potosi 


Louis. 


Crawford, 702 E. 51st 


AssociaATION.—Wnm. Hall, 1061 
Next convention, September 7-10, 


ie & Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Natrona AssocraTIOoN oF RatLwAy AND UTrnitres ComMMISSIONERS.— 
James B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Next convention, 
Jove 9 1920 W shi o ) 
ovember 9, 20. ashington, D. C. 

NationaL Foreign Trade Counciit.—O,. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 


York. 
NatronaL Ratiway Apprtances Assozration.—C. W. 
o.. Peoples Gas RBildg., Chicago. 

New Enctanp Rairroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d uesday in month, excepting 
months of June, july, August and September. 

New York RarLroap Crus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

July "and August, 


Kelly, Kelly-Derby 
683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 


Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, 


29 W. 39th St., New Vork. 
PaciFic Rarrway Cru r.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco. Cal. 
Regular meeting 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran- 


cisco and Oakland. 
Ratitway AccounTING OFFicers’ AssocraTion.—FE. 


R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D 


manne Business Association.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 

ork. 

Rattway Criur oF PitrtssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 


Tuly and August, Americus Club House. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RaItway DEVELOPMENT AssocraTion.—D. C. Welty, Missouri Pacific R. R., 
Little Rock, Ark 

Rartway Fiecirtc Supery MANUFACTURERS’ 
General Electric Co., Chicago. Annual 
of Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway EourpMENtT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION.—-D. L. 
Signal Oil Compary, Richmend. Va. 

Raritw4y Fire Protection Association.—R. 
. R., Baltimore, Md. 

Rattway Reat Estate Assocration.—R. H. Morrison, C. 
mond, Va. 

Rartway Sicnat Assocratton.—(See 
tion II, Sigral Division.) 
Raitway SToREKEEPERs’ Assocration.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section VI, Purchases and Stores.) 
Rartway Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Ideg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION. 
son, Waterbury Battery Co., 30 Church St., New York. 
RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Assocration.—P. J. McAndrews, 
& N. W. Ry., Sterling, Til. 
St. Louts Rartway Crur.—R. W. Frauenthal, 
Regular meetings, 
Sicnat APPLIANCE 
ounty, New York. 
SocrEty oF Raritway Finanerat OrFrricers.—L. 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASSOCIATION. 
meeting 





—J.. Scribner, 
with Association 


Eubank, Galena 
R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 
& O. Ry., Rich- 


American Railroad Association, Sec- 





J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
G. A. Nel- 





Unien Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
2d _Friday in month, except June, Tuly and August. 
Edmunds, West Nyack, Rockland 


W. Cox, 
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SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rartway Crur.—A. J. Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, 
March, May, Tuly, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, 
Atlanta. 

SouTHERN AssocrATIOn oF Car SERVICE Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- 
ern Ry. of Ala., Atlanta, Ga 


American Rattway Toot ForemMen’s AssocraTIon.— 
Duff Manufacturing Company, 935 Pessies Gas Bldg., 


Supprty ASSOCIATION OF 
C. N. Thulin, 
Chicago 

ore et Assocration.—W, C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 


TN 0. Thempen, 8. ¥..C. & Bs 
September 14-17, Hotel Sherman, 


AssocraTIon.—W. 
Vext convention, 


TRAVELING ENGINFERS’ 
Cleveland, 
Chicago. ’ 

WestTERN ASSOCIATION OF SHoRT Line RartLroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, Mills 

dg., San Francisco. 

WestTERN Raitway Crur.—J. M. Byrne, 916 W. 78th St., Chicago. Regular 
meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and August. 
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Pullman sleeping and parlor car rates will be advanced 20 per 
cent in Illinois, effective July 1, to bring them up to the same 
basis as that of interstate rates, according to tariffs approved by 
the state utilities commission. 


A protest against the 20 per cent increase in Pullman fares 
which went into effect on May 1 has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by the United Order of Commer- 
cial Travellers. The organization asked a restoration of the 
former rates and that the Pullman Company be directed to re- 
fund the amount of the increase to travellers that have paid it. 


The Grand Trunk placed in operation on June 27 two new 
daily trains, between Chicago and points in Michigan. The 
first of the new trains, the Michigan Day Express, leaves at 
11:45 a. m., central standard time, and arrives at Port Huron, 
Mich., via Detroit and Mount Clemens, at 11:05 p. m. The 
second train leaves at 9:10 p. m. and will arrive at Detroit 
at 7:50 a. m. 


The American Railway Express Company has asked the 
Texas Railroad Commission for authority to make an in- 
crease of rates on intrastate traffic and a change in its mer- 
chandise classification. A similar application has been filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, final hearing on 
which will be held at Washington, D. C., on June 28. When 
this last named hearing is concluded, the Texas commission 
will take action. 


The Texas Industrial Traffic League and the Southwestern In- 
dustrial League, at a meeting held at Galveston, Tex., on June 
11 and 12, went on record as opposing the segregation of the 
southwest into a separate rate making district. Other problems 
of the shippers and carriers were also discussed. Officers were 
elected for the ensuing year as follows: Ed. P. Byars, traffic 
manager, Ft. Worth, Tex., president; C. A. Bland, traffic mana- 
ger, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, Beaumont, Tex.; F. A. 
Leffingwell, traffic manager, Chamber of Commerce, Waco, Tex.; 
E. M. Gleason, traffic manager, Chamber of Commerce, Texar- 
kana, Tex.; first, second and third vice-presidents consecutively, 
and H. C. Eargle, secretary and treasurer. 


Traffic Statistics for April and Four Months 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a partial 
advance summary of traffic statistics for Class I roads for 
the month of April and four months ended with April, cover- 
ing the operations of 196,000 miles of road. This shows that 
the net ton miles handled in four months of 1920 on these 
roads were 103,738,142,000 as compared with 86,824,145,000 
the corresponding month of 1919. For the month of April the 
net ton miles were 21,951,000,000 as compared with 21,778,- 
000,000 in April, 1919, reflecting the effects of the strike. 


Reparation Rules 


James C. Davis, general counsel for the Railroad Administra- 
tion, has issued a circular prescribing rules for the government of 
carriers whose properties were under federal operation at the 
termination thereof on midnight, February 26, for the disposition 
of awards of reparation, as follows: 

1. Informal awards made prior to March 1, 1920, against the 
director general of railroads shall be paid by the carrier or car- 
riers named in such awards out of funds they hold in trust for 
the director general, in the same manner as such awards were 
paid to March 1, 1920. 

2. Informal awards made on and after March 1, 1920, against 
the director general as agent under the transportation act, which 
have been served on any carrier or carriers, shall be immediately 
sent to John F. Finerty, assistant general counsel, United States 
Railroad Administration, Washington, D. C., who will arrange 
for the voucher and payment of such awards. 

3. No formal awards of reparation, made either against the 
director general of railroads prior to March 1, 1920, or against 
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the director general of railroads as agent on and after March 1, 
1920, shall be paid except upon approval by the assistant general 
counsel. 

4. Formal awards made against the director general of rail- 
roads prior to March 1, 1920, shall be sent to the assistant general 
counsel, and when approved by him shall be paid by the earlier 
or carriers named in such awards out of funds they hold in trust 
for the director general in the same manner as such awards were 
paid prior to March 1, 1920. 

5. Formal awards made on and after March 1, 1920, against 
the director general of railroads as agent, will be vouchered and 
paid through the office of the assistant general counsel. 

Any formal or informal awards by state commissions, either 
against the director general prior to March 1, 1920, or against 
the director general as agent on and after that date, shall be 
transmitted immediately tc the assistant general counsel, who 
will issue the necessary instructions as to each award. 


Grocers Urged to Help 

President J. H. McLaurin, of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, in a bulletin to members, urges shippers to help the 
railroads in the following ways: load and release cars promptly; 
load all cars to capacity; order cars only when actually required; 
reduce diversions and reconsignments to a minimum; order from 
the nearest available source; pool orders where practicable to 
insure full carloads, and in other well known ways. ‘‘What 
wholesale grocers most need now,” says the bulletin, “is improved 
transportation service. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced the immediate appropriation of $125,000,000 for 
the purchase of new rolling stock. 


Coal Production 

A break in the upward trend of recent weeks marked the pro- 
duction of coal during the week ended June 19, according to the 
weekly bulletin of the United States Geological Survey. The 
total output of soft coal, including also lignite and coal coked 
at the mine, is estimated at 9,956,000 net tons, a decrease when 
compared with the preceding week, of 313,000 tons, or 3.1 per 
cent. The average production per working day was 1,659,000 
tons, a rate 10 per cent below that prevailing just before the 


, switchmen’s strike, and 20 per cent below that of October, 1919. 


Incomplete returns indicate a further decline during the week of 
June 20-26. 

Production during the first 146 working days of the last four 
years has been as follows: 


|?) V ee 0 re 201,170,000 
(2. Spee 265,547,000 Lee 241,291,000 

The year 1920 is thus 40,100,000 tons ahead of 1919, but is 16,- 
500,000 tons behind 1917 and 24,250,000 tons behind 1918. The 
production of anthracite, like that of bituminous coal, declined 
during the week ended June 19. Shipments originated by the 
principal carriers (in part estimated) were 35,250 cars, as com- 
pared with 37,127 the week before. Total production, including 
mine fuel and local sales, is placed at 1,810,000 net tons, as 
against 1,907,000 tons during the preceding week. A year ago 
the output was 1,753,000 tons. 

The estimates of weekly production of anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal published by the Geological Survey are based on 
weekly statements of cars loaded by 137 railroads carrying soft 
coal and 9 roads carrying anthracite, furnished through the 
courtesy of the American Railroad Association. As the great 
bulk of the coal produced is hauled by rail this furnished a solid 
basis on which to estimate fhe total production. Allowance is 
also made for the coal loaded by certain carriers not reporting 
to the American Railroad Association, for shipments by water, 
for coal required to produce the week’s output of beehive coke 
for mine fuel, sales to local trade, and other items. 

The production figures thus obtained, like all estimates, are 
subject to revision, but the margin of error is not believed to 
exceed two per cent. Opportunity is afforded every year to 
check the estimates against the actual count of production at 
each mine. In 1916 the sum of the weekly estimates, published 
January 4, 1919, was 585,883,000 net tons of bituminous and 
99,473,000 net tons of anthracite. The mine canvass, completed 
six months later, gave a final figure of 579,386,000 tons bitumi- 
nous and 98,826,000 tons anthracite. The error in the estimates 
was thus for bituminous 6,497,000 tons, or 1.1 per cent, and for 
anthracite 647,000 tons, or 0.7 per cent. 
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French Railway Repair Shops to Close Down 


Lonpon. 
It has been reported that the majority of the railway repair 
shops on the Orleans, Paris, Lyon & Mediterranean, Midi and 
French State railways, which have been closed during the strike, 
will not be reopened. 


Belgium Short of Raw Materials 
, Lonpon. 
The Times Trade Supplement is authority for the statement 
that owing to the shortage of raw materials, Belgian manufac- 
turers have been .obliged to refuse large orders for railway 
material, locomotives and wagons needed for South America. 


English Railway Deficit for the Year 1919 
Lonpon. 
The Minister of Transport stated in the Houses of Parliament 
recently that the amount to be made good under the railway 


agreements for the operation of the railways under his control 
for the financial year 1919 to 1920 is estimated at $202,500,000. 


Freight Cars for Belgium 


LONDON. 

A report from the Times Trade Supplement says that the 
English government has sold to the Belgian railways 13,438 
freight cars of both closed and open top construction, 2,000 of 
which are of 30 tons capacity and 4,000 of 20 tons capacity, and 
in addition 1,800 German cars of various sizes. The Belgian 
government has also ordered from local plants 5,000 freight cars, 
1,600 passenger cars and is considering placing contracts for 
15,000 coal cars, 3,000 flat cars and 2,000 baggage cars. 


Poland Holding Up German Freight Cars 
LonpDon. 

According to “Berliner Tageblatt,’ 500 loaded freight cars 
despatched from East Prussia and intended for Germany are 
waiting at the Polish frontier for permission to pass. The Poles 
request the German railroad authorities to supply them with the 
necessary locomotives to handle these cars, claiming that the 
locomotives handed over to them by the Germans are not suffi- 
cient. This is due to the larger part of the former German loco- 
motives being in a very poor condition owing to the lack of 
skilled workmen in the services of the Polish railways. 


Two-Class System on German Railroads 
Lonpon. 

A special commission appointed to study the question of 
changing the present four-ciass passenger service of the German 
State railroad into a two-class system has finished its investiga- 
tions. It is impossible to state a definite date at which this 
change will take place, as the technical difficulties are consider- 
able, and as Parliament and the “Reichswirtschaftsministerium” 
have to give their final consent. It is planned to provide for a 
class furnished with cushion seats and one with wooden benches. 
The task of setting rates to meet the needs of both railroad and 
public is especially complicated. 


Foreign Sales of British Rolling Stock 
LonpDon. 

In answer to a question in the English Houses of Parliament, 
it was stated that 5,600 freight cars have been sold to the French 
Northern railway company, 18,000 freight cars and 260 locumo- 
tives to the Belgian government, and a number (which is not yet 
known) to the Greek government. Of the above, 3,090 freight 
cars and 33 locomotives were captured German vehicles. Pay- 
ment in respect of the sales to the Northern Railway of France 
has been made through army accounts. Payment by the Belgian 
and Greek governments is being made under arrangements sanc- 
tioned by the Treasury. 


Locomotives 
THE CANADIAN PaciFic is inquiring for 15 locomotives. 


Tue Copper River & NORTHWESTERN is inquiring for 4 locomo- 
tives. 


Tuer BALtimore & OHIO is inquiring for 50 Mikado type loco- 
motives. 


Jost Ferrer (Cuba) has ordered 1 locomotive from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. 


Tuer Texas SoutH EASTERN has ordered 1 locomotive from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN has ordered 2 locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Works. 


Tue CENTRAL SANTA Maria (Cuba) has ordered 1 locomotive 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue St. Paut Union Deport has ordered 1, six-wheel switch- 
ing locomotive from the Lima Locomotive Works. 


THe CENTRAL SAN AUGUSTIN, Cruces, Cuba, has ordered 1 
locomctive from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue TENNESSEE CoaAL, IRon & RattroAp Company has ordered 
4 locomotives from the American Locomotive Works. 


THE IMPERIAL TAIWAN RaiLway has ordered 7, 2-8-0 type 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue Unitep Fruit Company has ordered 4, 4-wheel, oil burn- 
ing, plantation locomotives from the Bell Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


Tue MANILA RAILROAD is inquiring for 100 cane cars. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE is in the market for 400, 50-ton 
coal cars. 


THE CHAMPION Fisre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, is inquiring 
for 50 gondola cars of 50 tons capacity. 


THe Brier HILL STEEL Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is inquir- 
ing for from 50 to 100, 70-ton hopper cars. 


THE GoopyEAR TirE & Rupper Company, Akron, Ohio, is in- 
quiring for from 100 to 200, 75-ton hopper cars. 


E. W. Munce & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., have ordered 240, 70-ton 
hopper cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


THE DonNER STEEL Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has ordered 250, 
70-ton hopper cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


THE Acar MANUFACTURING CorPORATION, New York, has or- 
dered 22 tank cars of 10,000-gail. capacity, from the Pennsylvania 
Tank Car Company. 


Tue Ecyptian STATE RAILWAYS are inquiring through Ductilh- 
Smith, McMm.an & Co., 50 Broad street, New York, for 50 tank 
cars of 30 net tons capacity. 


Tue Boston & MAINE, reported in the Railway Age of May 
28, as inquiring for 50 caboose cars, has ordered this equipment 
from the Laconia Car Company. 


THE Puetps-Dopce Corporation, New York, has ordered 
from the General American Tank Car Corporation 2 special type 
tank cars to have a capacity of 2,000 gal. each, for use in Mexico. 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., reported in 
the Railway Age of June 25, as having renewed its inquiry for 
500, 50-ton hopper car bodies, has ordered this equipment from 
the Standard Steel Car Company. 
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W. W. Rosser, vice-president of the T. H. Symington Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., has become associated with the 
Bradford Draft Gear Company, New York, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


Robert A. Bole has been appointed vice-president of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, but will continue 
his duties also as general sales manager at Pittsburgh. His 
election to the board of directors was announced recently. 


The Refinite Company, Omaha, Neb., manufacturers of the 
Refinite water softener and the Refinite rapid pressure filter, 
has just acquired by purchase of the entire capital stock, 
ownership and control of the L. M. Booth Company, Jersey 
City, N. J., manufacturers of the Booth lime-soda water 
softener. 


The New York Air Brake Company, New York, has opened 
an office in room 1405, Walker Bank building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, which will be the headquarters for Captain Thomas 
O’Leary, Jr., representative. Captain O’Leary has acted as 
representative of the company on western territory since his 
return from France. 


Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Douglas, consulting en- 
gineers, constructors and managers, announce the removal 
of their general and engineering offices from 60 Wall street to 
their own building, 84 Pine street, New York, also the 
executive offices of their subsidiary and operated corporations 
and properties and the Parklap Construction Corporation. 


James P. Roe was appointed general superintendent of 
the Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa., effective May 14. 
He was born in Wales and began work as an apprentice at the 
Consett Iron Works, 
Consett, England, sub- 
sequently serving in the 
pattern shop, machine 
shop and drafting room 
and later as assistant 
mechanical engineer of 
those works. At the 
age of 23 he came to 
America and held vari- 
ous positions with the 
Pottstown Iron Com- 
pany and then was pro- 
moted to general super- 
intendent. He resigned 
in 1890, to become gen- 
eral superintendent of 
the Glasgow Iron Com- 
pany’s interests, which 
then comprised the Val- 
ley and Glasgow mills, 
and in March, 1898, his 
authority was extended 
when the Glasgow Iron Company leased the plants of the 
Pottstown Iron Company. Mr. Roe is the inventor of the 
Roe mechanical puddler, which was first developed success- 
fully at Pottstown. In 1906 Mr. Roe was one of three se- 
lected from a list of 66 to present a paper before a joint 
meeting in London of the American Mining Engineers and 
the British Iron & Steel Institute. He is known internation- 
ally as an engineer and metallurgist and is an active member 
of the America Iron & Steel Institute, the American Society 
for Testing Materials and the British Iron & Steel Institute. 





J. P. Roe 


The Imperial Japanese Government has conferred the 
Fourth Class of the Imperial Order of Meiji upon Charles M. 
Muchnic, vice-president of the American Locomotive Sales 
Corporation, New York, and invested him with the insignia 
of the Imperial Order of the Rising Sun pertaining to said 
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class, in expression of the good will which it entertains to- 
wards him. 


, The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., at a 
recent meeting elected Thomas S. Gates, of Drexel & Co., to 
the board and to the executive committee, to succeed Arthur 
E. Newbold, deceased. A finance committee was created 
consisting of Thomas §. Gates, chairman; Sidney F. Tyler 
and Arthur W. Sewall, and President Vauclain, ex officio 
member. This committee is a subsidiary to the executive com- 
mittee, to which it will report. There was no action taken on 
the filling of the vacancy of chairman of the board. 


Albert G. Elvin, who has been elected vice-president in 
charge of operation and treasurer of the Elvin Mechanical 
Stoker Company, New York, as was announced in the 
Railway Age of June 
25, was born on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1865, at North 
Vernon, Ind., and was 
educated in the public 
schools. He began rail- 
way work in 1881, serv- 
ing as boilermaker and 
machinists’ apprentice 
at Peru, Ind., on the 
Indianapolis, Peru & 
Chicago, now part of 
the Lake Erie & West- 
ern. In 1889 he went 
to the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis at Indjanapolis 
as a machinist, and in 
1890, was put in charge 
of the tool shop, manu- 
facturing all tools for 
the entire system. He 
left railway service in 
1891 to become superintendent of the Indianapolis Frog & 
Switch Works at Indianapolis, and two years later returned 
to railway work as general foreman on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio at Clifton Forge, Va. In 1896 he was promoted to the 
main shop and in 1899 left the service of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio to go to the Grand Trunk as master mechanic at the 
main shops, Montreal, Que. In January, 1901, he was ap- 
pointed general master mechanic on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western at Scranton, Pa. In all of the above men- 
tioned shops he designed and put into operation many labor 
saving devices. Among these, in 1896, he introduced the first 
pneumatically operated turntables and transfer tables in this 
country. Prior to 1902 he invented and put into actual service 
many devices. At this time the weight per square inch on 
driving journals of locomotives had been increased, making it 
very difficult to lubricate with oil, and hot journals were very 
troublesome. It was at this time he invented and patented 
the Elvin driving box lubricator, which is known today as 
the Franklin driving box lubricator and has been standard 
on the majority of locomotives in the United Sates and Can- 
ada for the past 14 years. In 1903 he went to the Franklin 
Railroad Supply Company, then known as the Coffin-Megeath 
Supply Company, and remained with the company as me- 
chanical manager until 1916, when he retired from active 
work due to a breakdown in health. During the time he was 
associated with the Franklin Railway Supply Company he 
invented and patented a pneumatic firedoor, and the steam 
grate shaker. The latest of his devices is the Elvin me- 
chanical stoker, which has been in successful service for the 
past three years on the Erie Railroad. 





A. G. Elvin 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, New 
York, announces the purchase from the Platt Iron Works, 
Dayton, Ohio, of its drawings, patterns, jigs, templates, 
special tools, good-will and name, on its following lines of 
product: Oil mill machinery, suitable for the extraction of 
oil from all sorts of nut and seed products, comprising 
crushers, cookers, cake formers, presses, filters and pumps; 
hydraulic turbine and water wheel line, covering its entire line 
of hydraulic turbines and water wheels, horizontal and 
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vertical, high and low head; feed water heaters, steel and 
cast iron, horizontal and vertical; high pressure air compres- 
sors for torpedo and other high pressure charging, cleaning 
and discharging. 


The consolidation is announced of Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co., Inc., and Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., under 
the name of Dwight P. Robinson and Company, Incorporated, 
engineers and constructors, with general ‘offices at 125 East 
Forty-sixth street and a downtown office at 61 Broadway, 
New York. The officers are: Dwight P. Robinson, presi- 
dent; T. N. Gilmore, first vice-p.esident; I. W. McConnell, 
vice-president; A. K. Wood, vice-president and treasurer; 
R. M. Henderson, vice-president; L. H. Bean, vice-president; 
H. H. Kerr, vice-president, Chicago office; W. L. Murray, 
secretary; the directors include the first four officers named 
above and Paul D. Cravath, of Cravath & Henderson, attor- 
neys; Homer Loring, of Loring & Co., Boston; John P. Mc- 
Ginley, chairman, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company; Harry 
T. Peters, president, the Fairbanks Company, and Edward 
R. Tinker, vice-president, Chase National Bank. 


C. H. Jackman has been appointed sales agent of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company and Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Company, western district, with headquarters at 
Chicago. Mr. Jackman was born at Crystal Lake, IIl., on 
May 5, 1893, and was educated at the university of Illinois, 
graduating in 1916. He entered the employ of the American 
Bridge Company at Gary, Ind., as a draftsman in the master 
mechanic’s department. Later he was with Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Chicago, as estimator and sales correspondent 
until December 10, 1917, when he enlisted in the Air Service, 
U. S. A. After completing the army’s course for pilots, he 
was commissioned Second Lieutenant, R. M. A. Upon re- 
ceiving his discharge from the service, he returned to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son as special steel’ salesman, where he re- 
mained until his recent appointment as sales agent ‘of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company and the Western Steel Car & Foun- 
dry Company. 


On April 2 the stockholders of J. H. Williams & Co., manu- 
facturers of drop-forgings and drop-forged tools at Brooklyn 
and Buffalo, N. Y., and of The Whitman & Barnes Manufactur- 
ing Company, makers of twist drills, reamers, wrenches and 
drop-forgings at Akron, Ohio, Chicago and St. Catharines, 
Ontario, ratified the agreement which was noted in the 
Railway Age of April 2, page 1121. The agreement provides 
for the consolidation of the wrench and drop-forging plants 
and business of Whitman & Barnes at Chicago and St. Cath- 
arines with J. H. Williams & Co. The Whitman & Barnes 
Manufacturing Company retains its twist drills and reamer 
business and will continue, as an entirely separate organiza- 
tion and on an extended scale, the manufacture of these 
tools at Akron. The business will continue to be operated by 
those who have been continuously identified heretofore with 
the business of J. H. Williams & Co. and with the Chicago 
and St. Catharines plants of the Whitman & Barnes Manu- 
facturing Company, the organization being as follows: J. 
Harvey Williams, president and managing director; A. D. 
Armitage, vice-president; W. A. Watson, secretary and treas- 
urer; R. S. Baldwin, controller; F. W. Trabold, general sales 
manager; A. §. Maxwell, eastern district sales manager; 
W. E. Rowell, western district sales manager; J. C. Cotter, 
Buffalo district sales manager; A. M. Thompson, Detroit 
district sales agent; Hugh Aikman, publicity manager; Capt. 
W. N. McMunn, general works manager; Willard Doud, chief 
engineer; R. J. Smith, superintendent, Brooklyn division; 
T. F. DuPuy, superintendent Buffalo division; Barney Nelson, 
superintendent, Chicago division; J. C. Scanlon, general pur- 
chasing agent; J. B. Payne, general traffic manager, and 
W. J. Elliott, Canadian manager. 


American Car & Foundry Company 


The annual report of the American Car & Foundry Com- ° 


pany for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1920, issued to stock- 
holders on June 24, shows earnings from all sources, after 
provision for taxes, of $14,382,565, as compared with $17,- 
273,172 in the year ended April 30, 1919. A total of $3,981,373 
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was expended for renewals, replacements, etc. leaving net 
earnings of $10,401,192, as compared with $11,771,813 in 1919. 
Dividends were paid amounting to $2,100,000, or 7 per cent 
on the preferred stock and $3,600,000, or 12 per cent on the 
common stock, and $3,600,000 was added to the reserve for 
dividends on common stock, making a total of $9,300,000. 
The surplus for the year was $1,101,192. The earnings on the 
common stock are figured out at $27.67, as compared with 
$32.23 last year. In his remarks President W. H. Woodin, 
in speaking of the reserve for dividends on common stock, 
says that this now totals $10,800,000, sufficient for the pay- 
ment of common stock dividends for three years at the rate 
of 12 per cent yearly. 
Mr. Woodin also says in part: 


“From time to time during the year there have arisen dif- 
ferences between many of the railroads and various classes of 
their employees, because of which the normal traffic move- 
ment throughout great sections of the country has been 
seriously retarded. The company, in common with other 
industrial concerns, has felt the effect of this in that it has 
experienced difficulty in moving to its plants material needed 
for business booked anl in course. These conditions seem 
now to be in process of ratification—but it is essential that 
means be devised to prevent their recurrence. Upon the 
free and uninterrupted flow of traffic, more than upon any 
other single factor, depends all industrial and commercial 
activity. The traffic of the country cannot move without 
cars to carry it and cars cannot be supplied unless the build- - 
ers can obtain promptly as required the materials necessary 
for their construction. 

“There has been no lessening in the demand for equipment 
for use outside the United States. The business done by the 
company in that field has been sufficiently satisfactory both 
as to amount and results. ‘ 

“The need of the railroads both for the repair of old and 
the acquiring of new equipment is great and insistent. Their 
problem is to finance the enormous expenditure necessary. 
Upon the successful handling of that will depend in large 
measure the prosperity of the country. Happily, the public 
and the congress are coming to a recognition of the just 
claims of the roads. The legislation already referred to con- 
tains provisions for governmental aid where needed. The 
commission is authorized to loan money to the roads, and 
where necessary to acquire equipment for their use. By the 
operation of these provisions or otherwise it is to be ex- 
pected that the railroads will be financed to the extent of 
their necessities—and there is every reason to believe that the 
company will get its fair share of the resulting business.” 

The balance sheet follows: 


ASSETS 
Pvaperty del DIMKE ACCOUNE oes ks osakveesalenesd seneanes 


$68,517,847 
Be Ee cee eee $67,525,272 





AGa: AGGwtions GuLing Vear.c cic cscs cccvescve 992,575 
UN PUI 2g Ded ac aera cheat ove: enlace oor nw emg Tee, oe 71,031,980 
Ee. OO RDS ow Win ote erase state epee vena $15,007,108 
Accounts and notes receivable.............00. 8,573,807 
U. S. certificates of indebtedness, Liberty Bonds 
SS Be eee er re rere 33,737,050 
Stocks and bonds of other companies.......... 3,679,616 
Cah im Danks atid Of HANG. 6.6. 5.05 05 caeesie’s 10,034,399 
$139,549,827 
LIABILITIES 
oe | reer ere errr re oe rr ee Tee $30,000,000 
Re I savant in neta or el wu es Taste. UN AT ama ao eet 30,000,000 
ee ee ee et TT eer ee Te eran 31,333,962 
Accounts payable, not due; and pay rolls (paid 
PE Rs SPOOR a hss 52 50 oR eo vee e's COAT RRS $15,624,106 
U. S. R. A. advances under contract........... 6,334,856 
Provision for federal income and war profits 
NE oa iia asia se wan ed a AWN SR 7,950,000 
Dividend on preferred stock (payable July 1, 
oy ECO ripe tere re eres 525,000 
Dividend No. 71 on commen stock (payable July 
SAME? SasCulirn de tee vir cdevontecdekewhe 900,000 
OE SIE, 8 5.b5 5S eae Nin ee oho aN nee 15,790,152 


For insurance 
For general 


$1,500,000 


eee ee Oe ee Peer eee rere. 3,085,011 
For dividends on common stock...........+00+ 10,800,000 
For improving working conditions of employees 405,140 





Surplus account 32,425,713 


$139,549,827 
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Trade Publications 


Bett FASTENERS.—The Crescent Belt Fastener Company, New 
York, has published a new handbook illustrating Crescent belt 
fasteners in use on many different kinds of belting and under 
different conditions and giving full data regarding their use. 


EXPANSION Jormnts.—The Griscom-Russell Company, New 
York, has published Bulletin No. 1010, an eight-page pamphlet, 
containing specifications for the two types of G-R expansion 
joints for use on low pressure steam lines to provide for expan- 
sion and contraction of the pipe. 


Beartnc Auioy.—The Ajax Metal Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is distributing a small leaflet describing the composition of Ajax 
bull bearing alloy and its advantages as a general purpose lining 
metal. It is claimed to be not only cheaper than genuine and 
other tin-base babbitts, but to last longer and run cooler. 


Locomotives ror Loccinc Service.—Record No. 96, published 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., describes 
the conditions which must be met by locomotives in logging serv- 
ice and recommends types that are best suited for the purpose. 
Numerous locomotives built for this kind of service are illustrated 
and general data is given for each. 


Heatinc Systems.—The Gold Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany’s modern heating and ventilating systems for railway cars 
are described fully in a 40-paze catalogue supplement recently 
issued. The results of laboratory and service tests made during 
the past winter of the company’s latest type vapor valves are 
also contained in the supplement. 


Car Jacks.—Bulletin No. 301, an eight-page pamphlet, is being 
distributed by the Duff Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
giving complete information regarding Duff high speed ball bear- 
ing jacks of 50 and 35 tons capacity. These jacks were designed 
especially for raising heavy freight and passenger cars in railway 
repair shops, but are also used extensively for bridge work. 


VANADIUM STEEL—The Vanadium Alloys Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a small booklet covering Vasco vana- 
dium steel, a general utility tool steel for all purposes, particu- 
larly adapted to resist shock and strain. This steel is made in 
six different types, each containing a different percentage of car- 
bon. The classes of work for which each is especially suited are 
listed and directions are given for the heat treatment of each 
type. 


Evectrical. MATERIAL.—The Electric Service Supplies Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. has issued a new 608-page catalogue, 
No. 6. It lists and illustrates material for railroads, mines and 
industrial organizations, including steam and mine locomotive 
headlights, marine searchlights and projectors, turbo-generators 
and headlight switches, contact rail material for cranes and haul- 
age systems, armature repair machinery and coil winding ma- 
chinery. 


Water Purtrier—The Bornstead Still & Sterilizer Company, 
Boston, Mass., has issued a 20-page booklet describing the various 
types of stills manufactured by that company for distilling water. 
These stills are adapted to the use of either steam, gas or elec- 
tricity for the vaporization of the water to be distilled and the 
equipment is available in types suitable for hospitals, storage bat- 
tery requirements, chemical laboratories, etc. All these different 
types are described and in addition considerable information is 
presented on the nature of water and the objects to be attained 
by the process of distillation. 


Automatic Connectors.—A Performance Record of the Amer- 
ican Automatic Connector, a booklet of 16 pages published by the 
American Automatic Connector Company, Cleveland, Ohio, pre- 
sents the results that have been accomplished through the use of 
this equipment on 24 steel and 76 wooden hopper ore cars, 20 
passenger cars and nine locomotives on the Copper Range Rail- 
road. These connectors were installed more than a year ago 
and the trains were operated in what is possibly the worst snow 
region on this continent. An accurate record was kept by the 
railroad company of the cost of maintenance, the cause for each 
part renewed was determined and the results obtained through 
the use of the connectors were carefully analyzed. This data has 
now been published in the booklet mentioned. 
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Railway Financial News 


CENTRAL oF Georcta.—An application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Central of Georgia requesting the issu- 
ance by the commission of an order authorizing the appli- 
cant to unconditionally guarantee the payment of the 
principal of $1,000,000 first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds 
of the Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah, with the 
interest thereon at 7 per cent per.annum has been assigned 
for hearing before Examiner Charles V. Burnside at the 
commission’s office in Washington on June 30. 


Cuicaco & EASTERN ILiINois.—To allow further time for a 
fianancial settlement with the government the sale of this road, 
set for June 15, has been postponed until October 19. 


Erre.—The New Jersey Public Utility Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $4,300,000 20-year 6 per cent bonds 
under its refunding and improvement mortgage, dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1916, to the Bankers’ Trust Company, trustee, to secure 
an authorized issue of bonds of a total face value of $500,000,- 
000. The commission ordered that the bonds be sold for not 
less than 90 per cent of their face value, to realize net pro- 
ceeds of at least $3,870,000. The proceeds are to be applied 
solely toward reimbursement of the treasury for moneys ex- 
pended for the payment of equipment trust certificates from 
January 1, 1918, to March 31, 1920. 


New York, NEw Haven & Hartrorp.—The Connecticut Public 
Utility Commission has authorized this company to issue 
$16,758,000 debentures to retire a like amount of Providence 
Securities Company debentures, due May 1, 1957. 


NORTHWESTERN Paciric.—This company will expend nearly 
1,000,000 in improvements according to a decision rendered by 
the Railroad Commission of the State of California on June 
17, which authorizes the company to issue $1,008,000 of its 
bonds bearing 4% per cent interest and due March 1, 1957. 
The Northwestern Company intends to sell the bonds to the 
Southern Pacific Company at 95 and accrued interest, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale to be expended as follows: road, $846,509.77 ; 
equipment, $114,496; general expense, $2,943.34. 


SAN Dirco AND ArizonA—Application has been made by this 
company for permission to issue and sell to the Southern Pa- 
cific Company, at face value, its forty-year six per cent bonds 
to the amount of $1,000,000, for properties and reimbursing the 
Southern Pacific for a like amount of money advanced by the 
Southern Pacfic for construction of the San Diego and Ari- 
zona. To facilitate the financing permission is asked of the 
commission to amend the San Diego and Arizona mortgage 
now held by the United States Mortgage & Trust Company by 
increasing the authorization to $8,000,000 of bonds for con- 
struction purposes to $9,250,000 and to reduce bonds authorized 
to the sum of $4,000,000 for other purposes to $2,750,000. For 
this purpose the company has secured the consent of the hold- 
ers of all outstanding bonds. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—The fact that all of the suits involving the 
“productive and valuable” oil lands of the Southern Pacific 
have been settled finally in favor of the Southern Pacific was 
mentioned in the editorial comments on the Southern Pacific’s 
annual report in the Railway Age last week. Through a typo- 
graphical error these lands were said to be 161 acres, whereas 
actually they are 161,000 acres. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has granted a petition by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany for authority under section 20a of the interstate com- 
merce act to continue the issuance of its common capital stock 
in exchange for and against the surrender and cancellation of 
an equal amount in par value of its 5 per cent 20-year con- 
vertible gold bonds in accordance with the terms of an inden- 
ture dated June 1, 1914, on or at any time before June 1, 1924, 
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but not later, or, if before that date, all but not part thereof, 
of said bonds at the time outstanding are called for redemption, 
then prior to 30 days before the redemption date. It is ordered 
that all of the common capital stock not issued by midnight of 
June 1, 1924, as provided in said indenture, shall be issued or 
otherwise disposed of only on order from the commission. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company recites in an application filed 
with the Railroad Commission of California that the company 
has entered into an agreement with Harry E. Righter, Andrew 
S. Hannum and the Commercial Trust Company under which 
the company leases equipment needed for its service for a con- 
sideration of $22,500,000. At this time $15,000,000 will be issued 
payable in annual installments of $1,250,000 each, on June 1 
of each year, from 1924 to 1935, inclusive. The obligation car- 
ries with it the payment of dividends semi-annually on June 1 
and December 1 of each year, at 7 per cent and payable in New 
York without deduction for taxes other than federal income 
tax. The application asserts that the company understands 
that the Railroad Commission has authority to pass only upon 
that portion of financing which concerns intrastate commerce 
and the approval is sought in order that the financing which 
will be conducted outside of the state may proceed. The -peti- 
tion states that the Commercial Trust Company is to be the 
trustee of a “Southern Pacific Equipment Trust Series E,” and 
that the certificates are to be sold at 96% per cent of face value 
and accrued dividends. 


Uxster & DELAWARE.—A board of compensation appointed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a report finding that 
the just compensation to be paid by the government for the use 
of this property during federal control is $176,472 per annum. 
The company claimed $200,000, but later amended its application, 
asking for $518,556, as 6 per cent on its value. The government 
contended that the compensation should not exceed $125,269. 


Western Pactric—This company has declared a dividend of 
1%4 per cent on the preferred stock, payable July 12 to stock 
of record July 2. Since May, 1919, the quarterly dividends 
have been 1 per cent. 
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Railway Construction 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This company has awarded a contract 
for the construction of the Acadia Valley branch to John Timothy 
of Winnipeg, and for the Turtleford Southeastern line to the 
Western Construction Company, North Battleford, Saskatche- 
wan. Work on the Maryfield extension of this road has been 
suspended, pending investigations of a change in the route. Ne- 
gotiations for the contract of the Prince Albert Northeasterly 
line are under way. 


Eprnspurc, FAatrurriAs & GuLtr.—A charter to build a 70-mile 
line from Beeville, Tex., to Edinburg has been granted by the 
Railway Commission of Texas to this company. The right of 
way from Edinburg, Tex., to Falfurrias, 60 miles, has been se- 
cured, but it is not known when construction work will start. 


Los ANGELES & SALT LAKE.—This company has given the con- 
tract for the fabrication of 132 tons of steel for a machine shop 
to be constructed at Provo, Utah, to the Omaha Steel Works, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Missour!I, KAnsAs & TEXxAS.—A contract has been given to 
the List & Gifford Construction Company, Kansas City, Mo., for 
rearranging and extending the yards at Osage, Okla. The work 
includes about 70,000 cu. yd. of grading, the construction of about 
five miles of track, concrete trestle under the main track and six 
additional tracks and some minor culvert work. The improve- 
ments also include installing a new 75-ton track scale, which 
will be carried out by company forces. 


Union Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to the 
Utah Construction Company of Ogden, Utah, for the grading in 
connection with second track construction, from Le Roy, Wyo., 
to Wahsatch, Utah, about 35 miles. This work has been author- 
ized on the basis of only the grading and bridge work being done 
this year. The track laying is to follow at some time in the 
future. The grading has just been started, and all culvert and 
bridge work will be handled by the railroad forces. 








The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company—Forty-Second Annual Report 


RicuMonp, Va., April 16, 1920. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS: 

The forty-second annual report of the Board of Directors, for the fiscal 
year ended December 31, 1919, is herewith submitted. 

The average mileage operated during the year by the United States 
Railroad Administration operating the Chesapeake and Ohio Lines was 
2,506.0 mles, an increase over the previous year of 26.3 miles. The 
mileage at the end of the year was 2,516.9 miles, an increase of 32.1 
miles over mileage on December 31, 1918. See schedule on page 12. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


*Compensation under Compensation Contract, dated Febru- 


ary 28, ___ RARER iG Sas EERE TS ne Roe ee $14,588,578.73 
(Increase $1,361,595.50, or 10.29 per cent) 
yExpenses of Maintaining Corporate .Organization......... 202,048.38 
PURE I DIE yo iesins ite kanes Mn ee Wee RES Uo $14,386,530.35 
(Increase $1,295,356.7C, or 9.89 per cent) 
i eee Se re ren re 319,998.50 


e 
(Decrease $38,185.93, or 10.66 per cent) 





Peet SONS, SES PIE. ok occas cdaseceetactous ews $14,066,531.85 
(Increase $1,333,542.63, or 10.47 per cent) . 
en PR ree rnc rrr 1,215,829.84 


(Increase $97,415.38, or 8.71 per cent) 





FOtal COCHOTARE SMCOIIE 6 iiccicein sick eee neces ae eew tise esis $15,282,361.69 
TRentala amd ChE, PSYUENS oc. cisccccseccvesecvedwe scene 734,349.58 
(Increase $450,958.94, or 159.13 per cent) - 

Income for the year available for interest............++-+: 14,548,012.11 
(Increase $979.999.07, or 7.22 per cent) . 
Interest (60.31 per cent of amount available)............- 8,773,843.40 


(Increase $43,336.91, or 0.50 per cent) 





Net income for the year, equivalent to 9.19 per cent on 
capital stock outstanding............--ceeeeees pipox! Rtaseraa te 
(Increase $936,662.16, or 19.36 per cent) 
Dividends paid during year: Two dividends of 2 per -cent 
WEE sc arcesavawn pweeeeeuar Syne nwee Saieaere Hae Se 2,511,264.00 


$5,774,168.71 


Remainder, devoted to improvement of physical and other 
assets adicccep cll ere on plete eat oe ea rel ESS nea $3,262,904.71 


Return ON PROPERTY 


The following table shows the amount of return to your Company, 
including subsidiary companies, from transportation operations only, upon 
its investment in road and equipment at the termination of each year of 
the five year period ended December 31, 1919, and the average for the 
five years: 


_ Percent- 
_ Property Total operating age of 
investment income return 


"Year ended December 31, 1919.. $287,864,838.63 $13,725,866.83 4.77% 
{Year ended December 31, 1918.. 269,914,419.76 12,871,539.79 4.77% 
Year ended December 31, 1917.. 263,397,068.67 14,871,459.45 5.64% 
Year ended December 31, 1916.. 250,247,098.33  15.359,715.04 6.14% 
Year ended December 31, 1915.. 244,068,206.05 12,465,058.24 5.11% 
Yearly average for five years ended 

December 31, 1919 ....ccccseses 263,098,326.29  13,858,727.87 5.27% 
*Includes besides additional allowance made by the Director General 
of Railroads for years 1918 and 1919 on account of the exceptional con- 
dition of the Company during the three year test period ending June 
30, 1917, the Standard Return as finally certified by ‘the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The term Standard Return as used in this report 
means “average annual railway operating income for the three years 
ended June 30, 1917.’’ as defined by the Federal Control Act of March 
21, 1918, less proportion not accrued to June 30, 1917, of one half of 
war taxes for that year, and the amount of adjustment of wages under 
the Adamson Law, not accrued prior to June 30, 1917, and paid subse- 
quently to that date. 

*By ruling of the Director General of Railroads, these expenses were 
required to be paid by the Company, although the corresponding expenses 
of the three years ended June 30th, 1917, were deducted as operating 
expenses in computing the Standard Return. 

tRentals and other payments include $542,902.64, representing the differ- 
ence between the amount of $295,106.71 credited account of Revenues 
prior to January 1, 1918, and the amount of $838,009.35 charged account 
of expenses prior to January 1, 1918. 

{Ihe road having been operated in 1918 and 1919 by the United States 
Railroad Administration—for the year 1918, the Standard Return, as 
tentatively certified by the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been 
used; and for the year 1919, the contract compensation plus additions to 
the Standard Return, as finally certified, and additional allowances made 
by the United States Railroad Administration applicable to the year 1918, 
has been used, in lieu, in each case, of operating and other items corre- 
sponding with the Standard Return. In these computations, interest pay- 
able by way of compensation for additions and betterments completed 
during Federal control has been excluded. 

FINANCIAL 

Your Company undertook no new financing during the year. Since 
January 1, 1920, arrangements have been made with the Director General 
of Railroads to fund the indebtedness of your Company to the United 
States Government for equipment acquired during Federal control through 
Equipment Trust Notes, bearing interest at six per cent, and maturing 
serially over a period of fifteen years. The aggregate principal amount 
of these Notes issued to date is $11,205,000, which will be somewhat 
increased when the final cost of the equipment has been ascertained. 
All, or substantially all, of the indebtedness of your Company to the 
United States Government for other additions and betterments made 
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during Federal control, aggregating approximately $10,289,212.81, your 
Directors hope to fund, under the provisions of the Transportation’ Act 
of 1920, hereinafter mentioned, for a period of ten years at six per cent, 
with the option to your Company to pay all or any part before maturity. 

Notwithstanding adverse financial conditions now prevailing, your Com- 
pany must secure during the coming year for new equipment and for 
other additions and betterments imperatively needed, a moderate amount 
of new capital, a part at least of which it is hoped may be provided 
out of the revolving fund established by the Transportation Act. 

The changes in funded debt in the lands of the public during the year 
were as follows: 





Retired 
4 per cent Big Sandy Ry. First Mortgage Bonds........ — $113,000.00 
4 per cent Coal River Railway First Mortgage Bonds....... 53,060.00 
4 per cent Greenbrier Ry. First Mortgage Bonds.......... 21,000.00 
5 per cent Kanawha Bridge and Terminal Co. First Mort- 
I EEE a. Waser dean aid aka Wacgeace.a + Mine Oy abu e mn ateas care 5,000.00 
4 per cent Raleigh & Southwestern Ry. First Mortgage 
DME - wcwwate Pease ihe Oi ado 6 de eee a awe ona eke en eae 10,000.00 
PE. TOME GINO. oo ev ccccnd ceensdaccxahedeaee’s 1,114,000.00 
DE. beth inewe anes eeeutitw tenes taneed $1,316,000.00 


Other changes in obligations shown under funded debt on _ balance 
sheet of December 31, 1919, were as follows: 
Increase Decrease 
5 per cent First Lien and Improvement Mort- 
ES. sah aehie er ebae Sees whbeewe ae $5,258,000.00 


4% per cent General Mortgage Bonds...... 487,000.00 
per cent Equipment Contract—Standard 
SE GE RiivalkrevReeedesekeakeriesviesee  <Reeww eS $192,031.39 
Net EMCTEASE oc eee. cevcccces $5,552,968.61 


The five per cent First Lien and Improvement Mortgage Bonds were 
issued during the year for additions and betterments and other capital 
purposes and were piedged as collateral for various loans.. The 4% per 
cent General Mortgage Bonds were issued to reimburse the Company for 
outlays made for double track purposes and remain in your Company’s 
treasury. 

During the past year your Company acquired at par an additional 
$500,600.00 par amount of coupon notes of the Western Pocahontas Fuel 
Company, a corporation owning the Dorothy and Sarita coal properties 
in West Virginia, to which corporation reference was made in the report 
for 1917. 

Your Company also acquired during the year, 9 shares of the preferred 
stock of the Lexington Unien Station Company. 

During the past eleven years your Company’s increase in capital lia- 
bilities in hands of the public, its principal acquisitions of stocks and 
bonds of other companies, and its expenditures for equipment, branch 
line construction, second track and other additions and betterments, have 
been as follows: 

Capital obligations issued or assumed Par-value 


General Mortgage 4% per cent Bonds... $4,793,000.00 
General Funding and Improving Mortgage 

FS OO Se ere 11,000,000.00 
First Consolidated Mortgage 5 per cent 

GRA EEE Apes a ee eee 2,000,000.00 
Convertible 4% per cent Bonds........ . 31,390,000.00 
Three Year 4% per cent Collateral Trust 

NN ae Da a coda Aine acaba oO, Cate Balad 25,000,000.00 
One Year 5 per cent Collateral Trust 

DUNN Ghkne owed cd Kwe nists thee koma ene 3,500,000.00 
Five Year 5 per cent Collateral Trust 

DE. Vnerebcewdedcdendametkewanhairks 33,000,000.00 


Convertible 5 per cent Secured Gold Bonds 40,180,000.00 
Coal River Railway Co. First Mortgage 


2. fo eee rere 3,000,000.00 
Raleigh and Southwestern Railway Co. 
First Mortgage 4 per cent Bonds..... 860,000.00 
Big Sandy Railway Co. First Mortgage 4 
at De Ne ogn a desence ten oen enue’ 229,000.00 
Virginia Air Line Railway Co. First Mort- 
gage 5 per cent Bonds......0...:-ce0- 900,000.00 
Kanawha Bridge and Terminal Co. 5 per 
eee eT ee ee 476,000.00 
Equipment Trust Certificates Seties ‘“‘N’’. 1,700,000.00 
Equipment Trust Certificates Series “O”’. 3,160,000.00 
Equipment Trust Certificates Series “P’’.. 2,500,000.00 
Equipment Trust Certificates Series ‘“‘R’’. 3,780,000.00 
Equipment Contracts, Various.......... 4,809,390.00 
$172,277.390.00 
OE iL cnaptaktaessneusense eebokiueses $163,630,314.49 
Less— 
Capital Obligations Paid or Purchased: 
Six per cent Collateral Gold Notes...... $5,000 ,000.00 
Collateral Gold 6 per cent Notes........ 2,500,000.00 


Peninsula Division First Mortgage 6 per 
cent Bonds matured January 1, 1911.. 
Greenbrier and New River Railroad Co. 
First Mortgage 5 per cent Bonds re- 
deemed February 1, 1911............- 
General Funding and Improvment Mort- 
gage 5 per cent Bonds..............- 7,302,000.00 
Greenbrier Railway Co. First Mortgage 4 
per cent Bonds retired November 1, 


2,000,000.00 


339,000.00 


BOGE | cevudccerenescevecesvecereneee 2,000.00 
Three Year 414 per cent Collateral Trust 

OOUNE  cbapecéciereecensnyetsceraxtes 25,000,000.00 
One Year 5 per cent Collateral Trust 

NE 5 ae ke bh RE a eae KORE ORE oa eae h eS 3.500,000.00 


Five Year 5 per cent Secured Gold Notes 33,000,000.00 
Kineon Coal Co, First Mortgage 5 per 
Ct ED. nce cavenveuethenerereaena 200,000.00 
Equipment Trust Payments............- 13,407 ,000.00 
Through Sinking Funds: 
Big Sandy Railway Co. First Mortgage 


‘5 fh Oe A eee 612,000.00 
Coal River Railway Co. First Mortgage 4 

Sk lS ee ee 297,000.00 
Greenbrier Railway Co. First Mortgage 4 

per cent Bonds... ....ccccccccscsceees 218,000.00 
Kanawha Bridge and Terminal Co. First 

Mortgage 5 per cent Bonds.......... 5,000.00 
Raleigh and Southwestern Railway Co. 

First Mortgage 4 per cent Bonds..... 70,000.00 

$93,452,000.00 

COE. eo vvcvereeccnseccepnte cevesceaeneea $94,110,410.84 


~ $69,519,903.65 
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Acquisitions—Stocks of— 


The C. & O. Railway Co. of Indiana.... $5,998,800.00 


Elkhorn and Beaver Valley Railway Co. 30.1109.00 
The Hocking Valley Railway Co........ 7,671,900.00 
Cincinnati Inter-Terminal Railroad Co.. 56,000.00 
Levisa River Railroad Co. (of Ky)...... 50,000.06 
The Levisa River Railroad Co. (of Va). 50,000.00 


The Silver Grove Land and Building Co. 200,000.00 


White Sulphur Springs, Incorporated.... 2,600,000.00 
First National Bank Building Corporation 
CUGNNORE., VE) iscsi cdeccvieses wiattons 180,000.00 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Northern Rail- 
WO CG. <+ceceees Nine Rive wea RKE wae . 4,026,500.00 
Western Pocahontas Fuel Co........... 1,000,000.00 
BEISCEHANEOUS cccicccccccees Mate wtecearenkceus ‘ 33,200.00 
7 $21,896,,400.00 
Oe Te Pr aederen Sdeeetar $23,481,341.8> 
. Bonds and Notes of— siaad 
The C. & O. Railway Co. of Indiana First 
peortgage S$ Per COME. pciccccviccecoces $7,270,000.00 
Elkhorn and Beaver Valley Railway Co. 
First Mortgage 5 per cent............ 1,011,600.00 
Western Pocahontas Fuel Co. Coupon 
OD ON I iain & Siac aclncace’ > Seve 1,500,000.00 
Miscellaneous .......... i gretienaian eda eer 382,500.00 
$10,163,500.00 
CNN BU hea wieecra tire cuteconen mee iokedesakas)2-4 $8,654,096.74 
Properties of— 
Coal River Ratlway Ces isis casicvicsecs $2,304,359.88 
Raleigh and Southwestern Railway Co.. 816,562.42 
Virginia Air Line Railway Co.......... 1,071,947.12 
Famed Peek Railway Ce. oc ceccccicisccces 329,668.06 
Gauley and Meadow River Railroad Co.. 116,767.98 
Kanawha Bridge and Terminal Co....... 629,512.41 
Logan and Southern Railway Co........ 306,105.73 


270,000.00 


; $5,844,923.60 
CE. niece iinecureemsennus eal MCE Wate nae $5,844,923.60 

- Construction of— 
Extension of Branch Lines, costing.... $3,398,075.35 

Second Track (217.11 miles) and Addi- 
tions and Betterments, costing........ 27,819,482.27 


Piney River and Paint Creek Railroad Co. 


an 





(Excluding $2,680,955.25 expended on Chicago Line to 
October 31, 1917, for which securities have been ac- 


NEED a scanchd, trac esse aera deseo paranoia e awe nce $31,217,557.62 
_ Equipment— 
*Additional equipment acquired (less retirals)........... 45,187,845.19 





(Excluding—Credit—$27,319.93, included in Statement 
of Expenditures on Chicago Line to October 31, 1917, 
for which securities have been acquired) 
PE 4: 0-0: Gare bia o ee enti dk Oba ee de Se bie $114,385.765.04 





*Includes approximate cost of equipment allocated during Federal contro] 
by the Government and also equipment contracted for during Federal con- 
trol by your Company, the cost of which has been financed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

GENERAL REMARKS 

Branch line extensions during the year have been as follows: Beech 
Creek Branch from Sharples, . Va., to Ardrossan, W. Va., 2.84 miles. 
Sycamore Branch of Cabin Creek Branch, east from M. P. 30 to M. P. 
31, 1.15 miles. Seth, Va. to Whitesville, W. Va., 13.50 miles. Elk 
Run Branch, Elk Run Junction, W. Va., to Eudrom, W. Va., 3.77 miles. 
March Fork Branch, from Little Marsh to Hazy Crook, W. Va., .63 mile. 
Brush Creek Branch, east from M. P. 10 Big Coal Branch to M. F. 4 
Brush Creek, 4 miles. Buffalo Creek Pranch, from M. P. 12 to M. P. 15, 
3.07 miles. From Ward, Ky. to Alka, Ky., 3.14 miles, making a total 
increase in branch lines put into operation during the year of 32.10 miles. 

The equipment inventory as of December 31, 1919, was as follows: 
Increase Decrease 








a, TO ee re 665 
Locomotives leased .......+--e0> a aranctat 208 eee vere 
Locomotives contracted for by Company after 
January 1, 1918, title taken in 1920.... 25 
Locomotives allocated by Director General 32 
OE. SER & ventana yeaah ec eiitenes 25 
PE. céu peewee cmid viens ws mua 923 32 
Passenger train cars owned.............00% 333 mee 
Passenger traim care leased... o..cciscceccvee 62 = 
WOE csc cwie dear esncadewenekn 395 on 
Freight train and miscellaneous cars owned. 34,324 1,751 Te 
Freight train cars leased... ..c2ccccscccecs 15,000 eter 2,000 
Freight train cars allocated by Director Gen- 
OPE GE RAUTOREE. 6 ccc ciceeccs Saaremaa 3,000 3,000 





SUI (cr aids os Gp aicabitahens Sade deans ete een aesnd 52,324 2,751 aoa 
Included in the above are fifteen Mallet type locomotives and ten 
switchers contracted for by your Company during Federal control, the 
payment for which the Director General agreed to assume, and five Moun- 
tain type and twenty Mallet type locomotives, one thousand 50-ton box 
cars and two thousand 55-ten kopper bottom gondola cars, which were 
allocated to your Company by the Director General. All of this equip- 
ment has, subsequent to January 1, 1920, been financed by the Director 
General through fifteen year Equipment Trusts, amounting to a minimum 
of $11,205,000.00, with interest at six per cent. ; 

The changes during the year in the accrued depreciation of equipment 
account were as follows: ‘ : 
Balance to credit of account December 31, 1918.......... $8,840,294.81 
Amount credited during year ended De- . 

cember 31, 1919, by charges to U. S. 

Se. en ee ery eee 

Charged to account, for ’ 
Accrued depreciation on equipment retired 
during year— : 
One passenger train car and 305 freight 
ails Ad WOTk CATS. ...ccevseceees i 38,605.60 


$1,716,317.61 





1,677,712.01 


Balance to credit of account Dial dpe ¢ 
December 31, 1919........ wien eee wee $10,518,006.82 


In the Annual Report for the year 1918, you were advised that the 
President of the United States, by proclamation dated December 26, 1917, 





eee oe std HO 
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July 2, 1920 


took possession and assumed control of the railroad systems of the country, 
appointing a Director General of Railroads, through whom the operation 
of such transportation systems was to be conducted. Under this Procla- 
mation and under Act of Congress of Match 21, 1918 (generally known 
as the Federal Control Act), the railroad of your Company was, during 
the entire year 1919, operated _by the United States Government through 
Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads. The operating and 
traffic statistics contained _in this report relate to the operation of your 
property by the Director General. 


1919 1918 


Operating revenues were... $71,475,015.88 $73,720,796.68 —-$2,245,780.80 
*Net operating revenues 


WETS secciccccccesevecson 10,596,494.29  19,503,449.82 .—8,906,955.53 
Operating TAtlO 2062000665 85.2% 73.5% +11.7% 
Tons of revenue freight car- 

TICE OME MEE.. ......6000 9.633.548.6412 19,729,366,446 —1,095,817,804 
Revenue train loads, tons.. 1.091 1.099 8 
Revenue tons per loaded car 37.7 38.2 —.5 


‘The result of operations for the year was unsatisfactory as compared 
with the previous year. This was due in a considerable degree to falling 
off in tonnage during the early months of the year following the Armistice 
and to interruptions in traffle due to strikes of shopmen and coal miners 
in the In*ter part of the year. Advances in wages paid to all classes of 
labor and in the cost of fuel and other materials and supplies resulted 
in increased operating expenses throughout the year. 

The revenue coal and coke tonnage was 25,471,475, a decrease of 8.5 
per cent; other freight tonnage was 10,126,881, a decrease of 18.4 per cent. 
Total revenue tonnage was 35,598,356 tons, a decrease of 11.5 per cent. 
Freight revenue was 53,073,001.73, a decrease of 4.8 per cent. Freight 
train mileage was 8,830,930 miles, a decrease of 9.5 per cent. Revenue 
ton miles were 9.633 548,642. a decrease of 10.2 per cent. Ton mile revenue 
’ 7 Se ae sve ner freight train 
mile was $6.01.0, an increase of 5.3 per ccnt. Revenue tonnage per train 
mile was 1,091 tons, a decrease of 0.7 per cent; including Company’s 
freight, the tonnage per train mile was 1,151 tons, a decrease of 0.4 per 
cent. Tonnage per locomotive, including Company’s freight, was 1,003 
tons, an increase of 2.7 per cent. Revenue tonnage per loaded car was 
37.7 tons, a decrease of 1.3 per cent. Tons of revenue freight carried 
one mile per mile of road were 3,844,193, a decrease of 11.2 per cent. 

There were 8,659,602 passengers carried, an increase of 1.6 per cent. 
The number carried one mile was 501,637,254, an increase of 3.2 per cent. 
Fassenger revenue was 14,158.153.29, an increase of 3.9 per cent. Revenue 
per passenger per mile was 2.822 cents, an increase of 0.6 per cent. Number 
of passengers carried one mile per mile of road was 200,174, an increase 
of 2.1 per cent. Passenger train mileage was 5,507,727, an increase of 
8.6 per cent. Passenger revenue per train mile was $2.571, a decrease 
of 4.4 per cent. Including mail and express it was $2,810, a decrease of 
5.0 per cent. Passenger service train revenue per train mile was $2.847, 
a decrease of 5.1 per cent, 

There were 31,642.4 tons of new rail (1,554.9 tons 130 lb., 12.3 tons 125 
1b., 25,591.3 tons 100 Ib., 3,992.9 tons 90 lb., 491 tons 67% lb.), equal to 
294 miles of track used in renewal of existing track. 

There were 1,095,627 cross ties used in maintaining existing tracks, a 


‘decrease of 52,434 


There were 910,582 yards of ballast (534,495 yards stone) used in main- 
taining existing tracks, an increase of 224,359 yards, 

The average amount expended for repairs per locomotive was $6,227.43; 
per passenger train car $1,859.85 per freight train car $164.99. 


*After deducting expense of maintaining Corporate Organization amount- 
ing to $202,048.38. 


CoMPENSATION CONTRACT 


As pointed out in the Annual Report for 1918, the Standard Return 
of your Company and its railroad subsidiaries under the Federal Control 
Act for the three-year test period ended.June 30, 1917, as tentatively 
certified by the Interstate Commerce Commission, was $13,226,983.23. 
Your directors, being of opinion that the sum named was inequitable as a 
fair measure of just compensation, in July, 1919, applied to the Director 
General of Railroads for a contract providing for compensation in addition 
to the Standard Return in the aggregate sum of $1,047,408.57. After 
several hearings and the submission of additional data the Director General 
offered your Company a contract providing for compensation in addition 
to the Standard Return, in the annual sum of $258,374.50 per annum, 
being 5 per cent upon the cost of the Chesapeake and Ohio Northern 
Railway. Your Company was also awarded by the Director General, for 
the use of its Eunice Mine, interest at 6 per cent upon the investment, plus 
fifteen cents per ton of coal delivered to the Director General for depletion 
and depreciation. In its final certificate, dated February 10, 1920, by reason 
of certain adjustments in your operating expenses for the test period, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission increased the amount of the Standard 
Return to $13,630,044.26. Your directors, after consideration, approved 
the execution of a contract for the aggregate compensation awarded_ by the 
Director General and the contract was signed and delivered by the Director 
General on February 28, 1920. ‘ 

The corporate income figures in this report are based upon the con- 
tract compensation, including the additional income _Tesulting from the 
final certificate of the Commission and from the additional compensation 
awarded by the contract. 


TRANSPORTATION Act, 1920 


The above Act was approved by the President and became effective 
on February 28, 1920. It represents an earnest and public-spirited effort 
by Congress to deal constructively with the railroad problem. It is im- 
practicable within the scope of this report to analyze the Act or even refer 
to most of its provisions. Of particular importance to your Company are 
the provisions: f é 

: (a) For the guaranty to your Company, if_ accepted by it before 
March 15, 1920, for the six months ending September 1], 1920, of a 
net railway operating income, computed in accordance with the lederal 
Contrel Act, equal to one-half of the return provided by your compen- 
sation contract : rae 

(b) For funding the indebtedness of your Company to the United 
States for additions and betterments made during Federal control for 
not more than ten years. and other indebtedness for not more than 
two years, interest in each case to be computed at 6 per cent per 
annum, the amount to be funded being the balance after offsetting 
any sums due your Company under its compensaticn contract, in excess 
of the amount required to provide for fixed charges, taxes payable bv 
the Company, corporate expenses and dividends accruing during Fed- 
eral contrcl and for a reasonable working capital. : ; 

(c) For loans to carriers during the two years succeeding Federal 
control, particularly for additional, facilities, and establishing a re- 
volving fund of $300,000,000 for this and certain other purposes. | 

(d) Requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission to so adjust 
rates as to allow to the carriers as a whole, or in_ regional groups 

. fixed by the Commission, an annual net operating income equal as 
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nearly as practicable to 5¥2 per cent per annum upon the value of 
their operating property as fixed by the Commission, with an additional 
allowance in the discretion of the Commission of one-half of 1 per 
cent per annum to provide in whole or in part for additions and bet- 
terments. 

Your Directors voted to accept the guaranty provided by the Act for 
the six months ending September 1, 1920. This acceptance carries with it 
the obligation to pay to the United States any operating income in excess 
of the amount guaranteed. 

While the rule of rate making above mentioned does not amount to a 
guaranty to any particular carrier of a return of 5% per cent upon the 
value of its operating property, as the earnings of any particular carrier 
in a group may be more or less than the 5% per cent allowed the region 
your directors feel reasonably confident that a rate adjustment on the 
foregoing basis should afford your Company a return of not less than the 
average return allowed by the Act to the carriers in its regional group. 
One-half of any earnings above 6 per cent upon the value of your property 
must be paid into a general contingent fund to be administered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the remainder may be retained by your 
Company in a reserve fund to meet interest and dividends in years when 
the return upon your property does not equal 6 per cent. After your 
reserve fund reaches 5 per cent upon the value of your property, one- 
half of the ewcess over 6 per cent per annum may be used by your Com- 
pany for any of its lawiul purposes, 

Reference to the statement of Return on Property on page 4 of this 
report indicates that an adjustment of rates on the foregoing basis should 
afiord your Company on the whole a slightly better average return upon 
its property investment than it has enjoyed during recent years. This is 
on the assumption that the Commission accepts your property investment 
accounts as fixing the property value on which a return is to -be allowed. 
The return allowed by the Act, however, on any additions to your property 
hereafter made, is not sufficient under present conditions to provide for 
the charges which your Company must meet upon the new capital required 
to make such additions. Your directors, therefore, feel that while addi- 
tions and betterments to existing facilities reasonably necessary to take 
care of your traffic must be made, it is undesirable to extend any of your 
lines into new territory or to encourage the further development of the 
coal fields now reached by them. One difficulty facing your Company is 
the fact that during the war, as a result of pressure by the Government 
for maximum coal production, the number of mines tributary to your lines 
was increased from 375 to 625. 

Labor conditions, not only those affecting railroad employees, but those 
existing generally throughout the country, are unsettled, and your Com- 
pany must doubtless expect further increases in its cost of operation due 
both to the necessity of meeting further demands for increased wages and 
to the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of competent and experi- 
enced employees. The Transportation Act of 1920 contains provisions 
for dealing with labor controversies affecting railroads, the workability of 
which has yet to be determined. It is the clear intention of the Act that 
increases in expenses due to increased wages and improved working con- 
ditions, adopted with the sanction of the labor adjustment tribunals estab- 
lished by the Act, shall be adequately provided for in the rate adjustments 
to be made from time to time by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The responsibilities of the Commission to the railroads, their employees 
and to the public, under the Act, are very great, but your directors have 
confidence that they are appreciated by the Commission and that it will 
measure up to them, 

Your Directors regret to report the death on September 21, 1919, of 
Mr. Theodore P. Shonts, a director of your Company. 

Mr. Frank Trumbull, for many years Chairman of your Board of 
Directors and President of your. Company from July 1, 1918, resigned 
effective December 31, 1919. His resignation was accepted with regret 
and resolutions were adopted by your directors expressing their apprecia- 
tion of his long and valuable service to your Company and their gratifi- 
cation at his willingness to continue as a member of your Board. 

Effective March 1, 1920, George W. Stevens was elected Fresident of 
your Company and also a Director to succeed Mr. Shonts. Effective the 
same date G. B. Wall was elected a Director of your Company to succeed 
Chas. B. Seger. resigned. 

Your directors acknowledge with appreciation the faithful and efficient 
service of officers and employees. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

GEO. W. STEVENS, President. 
H. E. HUNTINGTON, Chairman. 





GENERAL INCOME AccOUNT—(CORPORATE) * 


For Year Ended December 31, 1919, and Comparison with Year Ended 
December 31, 1918—Table 2 
7Compensation for posses- 
sion, use, and control of 
the properties of The 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 
as per compensation con- 1919 1918 
tract dated February 28, 
RR RS he ee ee $14,588,578.73 $13,226,983.23 $1,361,595.50 10.3 


Increase or Per 
Decrease Cent 





SE Sia vane backer awaits 202,048.38 135,809.58 66,238.80 48.8 

Federal Income Tax Ac- 
Pt ee ais apa aey ehe 319,998.50 358,184.43 —38,185.93 10.7 
$14,066,531.85 $12,732,989.22 $1,333,542.63 10.5 


INCOME FROM OTHER SOURCES: 
Interest from  Invest- 
ments and <Accounts.. $1,067.567.98 
Miscellaneous ......... 148,261.86 


$936,890.57 $130,677.41 13.9 
181,523.89 —33,262.03 18.3 


$97,415.38 8.7 


$1,215,829.84 $1,118,414.46 





Gross Income ........ $15,282,361.69 $13,851,403.68 $1,430,958.01 10.3 
DEDUCTIONS FROM Gross INCOME: 
Interest on Debt....... $8,773,843.40 $8,730,506.49 $43,336.91 5 
Rental Leased Roads and 
Baise; Rents... cscs 98,172.08 98,260.21 —88.13 e 


Loss on C. & O. Grain 
RISCONOE | Kana valace cs 20,866.23 23,859.04 —2,992.81 12.5 
§Miscellaneous ........ 615,311.27 161,271.39 454,039.88 281.5 
Total Deductions.... $9,508,192.98 $9,013,897.13 $494,295.85 5.5 
Ot FRCOME cacccctc $5,774,168.71 $4,837,506.55 $936.662.16 19.4 


Amount to Credit of Profit and Loss December 31, 1918.... $8,565,726.52 
Amount of Net Income for year ended Decem- 

ber 31, 1919, transferred to Profit and Loss. .$5,774,168.71 
Sundry Adjustments ......e ce eee cree eee eeeee 32,786.27 5,806,954.98 


$14,372,681.50 
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Depuct: ' but does not include Compensation for or interest on completed Additions 
Dividend 38 Paid June 30, 1919............. $1,255,632.00 and Betterments. 
Dividend 39 Paid December 31, 1919........ 1,255,632.00  2,511,264.00 fIncludes additions to Standard Return for years 1918 and 1919, and also 
additional allowances made by the Director General for years 1918 and 
Eis as $11,861,417.50 1919, account of exceptional condition of the Company. 
Appropriation of Surplus to Sinking and Other Reserve By ruling of the Director General of Railroads these expenses were 
PEE SHEE bbe Rate daCeNERehs or caeebarevecaeeambaabels 12,000.00 required to be paid by the Company, although the corresponding expenses 


Balance to Credit of Profit and Loss December 31, 1919... $11,849,417.50 


*Includes interest on unpaid balances of Compensation less loans made 
by Director General and balances of open accounts due Director General, 





of the three years ended June 30, 1917, were deducted as operating expenses 
in computing the Standard Return. 

{Includes $542,902.64 representing the difference between the amount of 
$295,106.71 credited account of Revenues prior to January 1, 1918, and the 
amount of $838,009.35 charged account of Expenses prior to January 1, 1918. 





GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1919. 


ASSETS. 
(Excluding Stocks and Bonds owned of The C. & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana 
and of The C. & O, Equipment Corporation.) 
Property INVESTMENT. 
Ne a Sewn bodes eaadd be eysnedcwruhekweneumee’ $193,451,514.36 
Se le I a ob wdc ha eree cgi ade boeawarac dunes 82,453,495.00 
$275,910,009.36 


SECURITIES OF PROPRIETARY, AFFILIATED AND 
CONTROLLED COMPANIES—PLEDGED. 
Stocks—S-e Schedule, page 20......... $16,240,499.44 
Bonds—See Schedule, page 20......... 5,540,407.01 
$21,780,906.45 
1,385,000.00 


OTHER INVESTMENTS—FLEDGED. 
Bonds—See Schedule, page 20.......... 
Securities—Issvep or AsSUMED—PLEDGED. 
Bonds—See Schedule, page 20......... 53,213,001.00 
(Includes First Lien and [mprevement - 
Mortgage 5% Bonds $53,213,000.00. 
See Contra.) : 
MISCELLANEOUS INVESTMENTS. 


$76,378,907.45 





ce eR CUTE OP 379,557.33 
SrecitaL Funps, aNnp Funpep Dest Issvep 
AND RESERVED. 
R. & S. W. Ry. Co., First Mortgage 
3onds—Reserved for Construction.... $40,000.00 
Potts Creek Branch—Cash.............. 50,023.06 
90,023.00 
76,848,487.78 
$352,758,497.14 
WorEING ASSETS. 
Ce Oe BOER  ccccececnmcccoswsees $538,902.19 
Cash deposit—Insurance Collection Ac- 
ESE a eee 96,655.18 
Cash deposits to pay Interest and Divi- 
2 ON ee ne ane 1,559,360.00 
Cash deposits to pay Matured Bonds 
Ree EE dec waadedeueces oka we eoaes 12,174.17 
Cash deposit to pay C. & O. Grain Ele- 
vator Insurance Claims............ rae 1,080.42 
Loans and Bills Receivable............. 291,806.43 
po Oy eee eee eee suas 47,390.37 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable...... 208,540.80 


United States Government—-Standard Re 


turn unpaid—See Schedule, page 22... 14,852,961.96 





$17,608,871.52 





SECURITIES IN TREASURY——-UNPLEDGED. 
Stocks—See Schedule, page 19.......... $4,074,723.45 
Bonds—See Schedule, page 19........... 866,375.50 
-——__—_—_— 4,941,098.95 
DEFERRED ASSETS. 
Accounts with United States Government 
—See Schedule, page 22............-. $13,227,016.02 
United States Government—Materials and 
Supplies—See Schedule, page 22...... 
Unmatured Interest, Dividends and Rents. 
Advances to Proprietary, Affiliated and 





6,131,266.54 
704,911.07 


Cemeeee Ceommees 6. cc ccccacence 617,870.73 
Advances, Working Funds (Fast Freight 
eee ren seeeee 9,146.32 
Special Deposits with Trustees, Various 
Mortgage Funds ..........0:- esecsees 165,090.19 
Special Deposit, Cash and Securities Ac- 
SRE SEU BAO -isicacocacs decree 148,058.12 
Cash and Securities in Sinking Funds... 129,516.97 
Cash and Securities in Insurance Reserve 
eer re or 81,550.73 
ee er ree re 392,429.43 21,606,856.12 
44,156,826.59 
ED cite bnde ates ated eure steel emeteeeesacanensne 396,915,323.73 


LIABILITIES. 


(Excluding Stocks and Bonds owned of The C. & O. Ry. Co. of Indiana 
and of The C. & O. Equipment Corporation.) 
Capitat Stock. 


Common a i ig Fi as le as sively anh oe as lari ame $62,792,600.00 
2 ee err 3,000.00 
oT oe, ree 200.00 


en $62,795,800.00 
1,200.00 


$62,797,000.00 


Common-—The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. of 
Indiana 


Funpep Dest. 
First Mortgage, Terminal, etc., 6% 


aR SPE ETS See at ee 1922 $142,000.00 
General Funding and Improvement, 

PU: MI iciciig: ctcmeiarinlcce weit thaldr's acolemeos 1929 3,698,000.00 
Convertible 414% Bonds............ 1930 31,390,000.00 
First Mortgage, R. & S. W. Railway, 

ee E30 c arahalntig be miattaidis ace a 1936 830,000.00 
First Consolidated Mortgage, 5% 

F ELE EE IRE (eee 1939 29,858,000.00 
First Mortgage, Craig Valley Branch, 

er ee ee ae 650,000.00 
First Mortgage, Greenbrier Railway, 

oe EO Re Ore ey 1940 1,701,000.00 
First Mortgage, Warm Springs 

ranen, SH BOmds.cs..cccccccaecs 1941 400,000.00 
First Mortgage, Big Sandy Railway, 

SEE cdcan dca nade cel erie 1944 =4,388,000.00 
First Mortgage, Paint Creek Branch, 

MEN JED. ‘avnttiowiniauiac 0 uteawe ik as 1945 539,000.00 
First Mortgage, Coal River Railway, 

ee BNO 66s ob iawn baree wewacine os 1945 2,703,000.00 


Convertible 5% Secured Gold Bonds. .1946 40,180,000.00 
First Mortgage, Potts Creek Branch, 


eee eee 1946 600,000.00 
First Mortgage, Kanawha Bridge & 

Terminal Co., 5% Bonds......... 1948 471,000.00 
First Mortgage, Va. Air Line Rail- 

Se I acu ccs a aoa eo eke 1952 900,000.00 
First Mortgage, R. & A. Division, 

ME IIE sn io.ce ess ia-Wiaciarg onteuiatana acer ala 1989 6,000,000.00 
Second Mortgage, R. & A. Division, 

= Sa See 1989 1,000,000.00 
General Mortgage, 444% Bonds..... 1992 48,616,000.00 





: —_—— $174,066,000.00 
Equipment Trust Obligations and Contracts 7,404,000.00 


$181,470,000.00 


$244,267,000.00 
First Lien and Improvement Mortgage, 5% Bonds not 


in hands of public (see Contra)............... 53,,213,000.00 
WorkKING LIABILITIES. 
Loans and Bills Payable............... $15,258,040.00 
TE SE, Gio oat a mea auek waeiees 9,409.10 
Audited Vouchers and Pay Rolls........ 203,976.25 
OE RR ree renee 17,934.97 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable........ 147,724.76 
Matured Interest and Dividends Unpaid. . 1,650,989.40 
Matured Mortgage and Secured Debt 
EE aig dpainh aS aa walters yet oleae 12,174.17 
—_— $17,300,248.65: 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES 
Accounts with U. S. Government—See 
OS See SS eee $19,971,994.18 
Unmatured Interest and Rents.......... 2,424,652.42 
Employes’ Payments on Liberty Loan 
MEME. \odeegdenciumiemavecin ss onan 28,502.44 
ee ee Oe 684,352.84 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment ...... 10,518,006.82 
REN ere 12,648,315.21 
————_————. $46,275,823.91 
63,576,072.56 
APPROPRIATED SURPLUS. 
Additions to Property through Income 
eS ae ere $23,859,,636.38 
Reserve Invested in Sinking Funds...... 68,336.85 
Reserve Invested in Insurance Fund..... 81,860.44 
—_——_——_—_——_ $24,009,833.67 
POGOSS BND LOOO——TALAGCR, 6:60 6 ccsecc ce eesecévessscnes 11,849,417.50 
35,859,251.17 
ND ac.skiacase Seas ale aie etna aE ea oer enon einen Cates a $396,915,323.73 





This Company is also liable as a guarantor of the following securities: 
Western Pocahontas Fuel Co. Coupon 5% Notes. Due 1918. 
to 1921 ($500,000 each year; this Company owns notes 
for $1,450,000 maturing 1918, 1919 and 1921)......... $1,950,000.00 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Grain Elevator Co., First Mort- 


gage 4% Bonds duce 12986... vcccccccccccvcccscccccovces 820,000.00 
Richmond-Washington Co. Collateral Trust Mortgage (C. 

& O. prop’n 1/6) 4% Bonds due 1943............. +++ 10,000,000.60 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Northern Railway Co., First 

Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds due 1945.......-..eeeeeeees 1,000,000.00 


Louisville and Jeffersonville Bridge Co. Mortgage (C. & 

O. prop’n. 1/3) 4% Bonds due 1945.....ccccccccccsc ae 4,500,000.00- 
Western Pocahontas Corporation, First Mortgage 414% 

NE, BO int Gis aa eerste ta nkcculehaleneeees. ose: 750,000.00 


Western Pocahontas Corporation, Extension Mortgage No. 1, 
a SOE SS... Say eee are 
Western Pocahontas Corporation, Extension Mortgage No. 2, 
— s oe 2 eS rer eee ee 
Norfolk Terminal and Transportation Co., First Mortgage 
ee SD UE SOs eucie cand vetsdwesenwasenbeteineesss 


97,000.00 
51,000.00 
500,000.00» 


[Apv.] 
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Railway Officers 


POULT 





Executive 


James G. Corbett has been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Central of Georgia, with headquarters at Savan- 
nah, Ga., effective June 15. 


G. P. Williams, superintendent of the Texarkana & Fort 
Worth, has been appointed assistant to the president, with 
headquarters at Beaumont, Tex., effective July 1. 


Le Grand Young, general superintendent of the Salt Lake, 
Garfield & Western, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been appointed vice-president and general manager of the 
Idaho Northern with headquarters at Weiser, Idaho, effective 
June 1. Mr. Young was born on November 6, 1877, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. He was educated at the University of Utah, and in 
June, 1897, entered railway service with the Oregon Short Line 
in the engineering department. After 10 years of service with 
this company he was appointed superintendent of the Saratoga & 
Encampment. In 1909 he became superintendent of the Emigra- 
tion Canyon. He was appointed general superintendent of the 
Salt Lake, Garfield & Western in 1916, which position he held 
until his recent appointment, as noted above. 


George G. Yeomans, who has been appointed special assist- 
ant to the president of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, with headquarters at New Haven, Conn., as noted in 
the Railway Age of June 
18 (page 1958), served 
as purchasing agent of 
the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at 
the time of his recent 
appointment. Mr. Yeo- 
mans was born on Jan- 
uary 11, 1860, at Tren- 
ton, N. J. He graduated 
from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1879 and be- 
gan railroad work on 
January 2, 1882, as rail 
inspector for the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & 
Quincy. He remained 
in that position until 
1884, between which 
year and 1887 he served 
in different clerical ca- 
pacities in the purchas- 
ing department. He was 
then appointed chief clerk in the same department. In 1892 
he was promoted to assistant purchasing agent and retained 
that position until 1898, when he was appointed purchasing 
agent. He resigned in June, 1905, to become assistant to the 
president of the Wabash, Wheeling & Lake Erie. In 1908 
he accepted the same position with the Wabash and retained 
it until 1912, when he engaged in consulting work connected 
with supplies for various roads. He continued that work 
until 1915, when he was appointed purchasing agent of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. While in that position 
he served the United States Railroad Administration as a 
member of the Central Advisory Purchasing Committee 
from 1918 until 1919 and assistant director Division of Pur- 
chases from 1919 until 1920. 





G. G. Yeomans 


Operating 


James J. Davitt, trainmaster of the Lake Champlain & 


Moriah, has been promoted to general superintendent, ef- 
fective July 1. 


A. A. Moffitt has been appointed trainmaster of the Charles- 
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ton & Western Carolina, with headquarters at Augusta, Ga., 
effective July 1, succeeding E. S. McNeill, resigned. 


C. M. Null has been appointed chief train despatcher of the 
Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute, with headquarters 
at Terre Haute, Ind., effective June 16, succeeding R. E. 
Farmer, who has resigned. 


G. G. Dodge, formerly assistant to the general manager of 
the Guantanamo & Western, has been appointed assistant 
general manager of the Tunas Railroad and manager oi the 
private lines of the Manati Sugar Company. 


A. M. Davidson, assistant division engineer on the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with headquarters at Cleveland, O., has been 
promoted to assistant trainmaster of the Ohio division, Ports- 
mouth District, with headquarters at Portsmouth, O. 


A. D. Carey, assistant superintendent on the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, with headquarters at Smithers, B. C., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent, with headquarters at Edson, Al- 
berta, succeeding R. M. Halpenny, resigned to enter private 
business, effective June 21. 


H. H. Hooper, superintendent on the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, with headquarters at Pine Bluff, Ark., has been promoted 
to superintendent of transportation, with headquarters at 
Tyler, Tex., succeeding W. Mosby, who has been transferred, 
effective June 25. K. C. Marshall, superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Tyler, Tex., has been transferred to succeed Mr. 
Hooper, while D. C. Dobbins succeeds Mr. Marshall. 


C. L. Whiting, division superintendent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Mobridge, S. D., 
has been appointed superintendent of terminals, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, Wis., effective July 1, succeeding 
B. F. Hoehn, whose promotion to superintendent of the 
Kansas City division, with headquarters at Ottumwa Jct., 
Ia., was noted in the Railway Age of June 25 (page 2005). 


P. L. McManus, superintendent of the former Evansville 
& Indianapolis, has been appointed general superintendent of the 
Evansville, Indianapolis and Terre Haute, formerly the Evans- 
ville & Indianapolis and now operated by the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis. The Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre 
Haute will be operated as the E. I. & T. H. division and all 
departments other than transportation will be handled by the 
general department heads of the Big Four. 


H. W. Nickel, joint agent of the Wichita Terminal Asso- 
ciation, has been promoted to superintendent and joint agent, 
with headquarters at Wichita, Kan. Mr. Nickel entered 
railway service with the St. Louis-San Francisco at Wichita 
in June, 1905, as messenger boy in the traffic department. 
After successive promotions he was made cashier at Car- 
thage, Mo. In April, 1912, he resigned this place to go to 
the Wichita Terminal Association, and in 1914 was appointed 
joint agent. The Wichita Terminal Association is owned by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco. It operates about 30 miles of industrial tracks. 


Frank L. Myers, superintendent of the New Mexico di- 
vision of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Las Vegas, N. M., has been promoted to assistant general 
manager of the Southern district, with headquarters at 
Amarillo, Tex., effective June’20. The position of general 
superintendent of the Northern and Southern districts at La 
Junta, Col., and Amarillo, Tex., respectively, have been abol- 
ished and Mr. Myers is promoted, on account of the demise 
of T. H. Sears. C. H. Bristol, general superintendent of the 
Northern division, has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the Northern district. A. Ewing, superintendent 
of the Western division, with headquarters at Dodge City, 
Kan., succeeds Mr. Myers; D. S. Farley, superintendent 
Plains division, with headquarters at Amarillo, Tex., has 
been transferred to succeed Mr. Ewing, while O. J. Ogg, 
superintendent of the Rio Grande division, with headquarters 
at San Marcial, N. M., succeeds Mr. Farley; B. A. West, 
assistant division superintendent, with headquarters at Well- 
ington, Kan., has been promoted to succeed Mr. Ogg. All 
appointments became effective June 20. 
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Traffic 


James J. Lawrence has been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent of the Ft. Worth & Denver City, with head- 
quarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., effective June 16. 


C. M. Swan, general freight and passenger agent of the 
Mississippi River & Bonne Terre, with headeuarters at 
Bonne Terre, Mo., has been promoted to traffic manager, 
with the same headquarters. 


E. J. Naylor has been appointed general western agent of 
the Gulf Coast Lines, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., effective June 1. Other appointments effective on this 
date are F. W. Elder, commercial agent, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal.; E. G. Warning, general agent, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo, and W. Ray Wilson, 
commercial agent, with headquarters also at Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Mechanical 


Charles W. McGuirk, assistant master mechanic of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Delaware & Hudson, with head- 
quarters at Carbondale, Pa., effective July 1. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


Norman W. Rose has been appointed electrical engineer 
of the Duluth & Iron Range, succeeding A. M. Frazee, ef- 
fective June 25. 


B. Violett has been appointed general roadmaster of the 
Ft. Worth & Denver City, with headquarters at Ft. Worth, 
Tex., effective June 16. 


H. N. Rodenbaugh, regional engineer of the Southern and 
Pocahontas regions of the Southern, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed chief engineer, suc- 
ceeding E. Ben Carter, who recently resigned, effective 
July 1. 


L. C. Walters, signal and electrical inspector of the South- 
ern, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., has been pro- 
moted to signal and electrical engineer of lines west, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, O., effective June 16, succeeding 
D. M. Case, who has resigned. 


Huntington Smith, division engineer on the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland, O., has 
been promoted to office engineer, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding J. W. Wilkinson, deceased, effective June 7. 
C. R. Wright, division engineer, with headquarters at Con- 
neaut, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Smith. 


C. R. Adsit, assistant division engineer on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Dayton, O., has been trans- 
ferred to Cleveland, succeeding A. M. Davidson, promoted. 
P. W. Elmore, assistant engineer on the Indiana Division, 
succeeds Mr. Adsit. J. W. Purdy, assistant engineer, Ohio 
Division, has been appointed assistant division engineer, with 
headquarters at Chillicothe, O., succeeding §. H. Pulliam, 
resigned. 


W. A. Murray, division engineer of the New York Central, 
lines east, with headquarters at Albany, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed engineer of track, with headquarters at New York; 
G. N. Edmondson, division engineer of the Pennsylvania di- 
vision at Jersey Shore, Pa., has been transferred to Albany, 
succeeding Mr. Murray; S. E. Armstrong, division engineer 
of the Ontario division, at Oswego, N. Y., has been transfer- 
red to Jersey Shore, succeeding Mr. Edmondson; N. W. Mc- 
Callum, electrical supervisor bridges and buildings, at New 
York, has been appointed division engineer at Oswego, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Armstrong. 


D. C. Rounseville, whose appointment as assistant chief 
engineer of the Chicago and North Western, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was announced in the Railway Age of June 18 
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(page 1958) was born at Sheboygan Falls, Wis., on October 29, 
1856. He entered railway service as a chainman on location 
work with the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western in April, 1879. 
From April to September, 1880, he served as instrument man with 
the St. Paul & Eastern Grand Trunk. Upon the latter date he 
was appointed assistant engineer on the Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
& Western and four years later was promoted to locating and 
constructing engineer. In 1893 he was appointed division engi- © 
neer. Two years later he became assistant engineer on the Chi- 
cago & North Western, and in 1897 was promoted to division 
engineer of the Ashland division. From 1906 to 1907 he served 
as resident engineer on the Manitowoc, Green Bay & North 
Western, returning to the Chicago & North Western as division 
engineer in 1907. He served in this capacity until 1909, when 
he was appointed resident engineer on the Milwaukee, Sparta & 
North Western. In 1912 he was appointed resident engineer on 
the St. Louis, Peoria & North Western, a position he held until 
1914, when he became engineer of maintenance on the Chicago 
& North Western. From March, 1918, to March, 1920, he served 
as assistant to the chief engineer and in June of the latter year 
was appointed assistant engineer of maintenance of lines east of 
the Missouri river, which position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


Purchasing and Stores 


Nathaniel M. Rice, who has been appointed general purchas- 
ing agent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, with 
headquarters at New Haven, Conn., as noted in the Railway 
Age of June 18 (page 
1598), served as vice- 
president of the Pierce 
Oil Corporation in 
charge of lubrication, 
with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., at the time 
of his recent promo- 
tion. Formerly Mr. Rice 
was purchasing agent 
of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco. He was born 
on December 28, 1863, 
at Rome City, Ind., and 
received -his early edu- 
cation in the public 
schools of that city. 
His first railroad work 
began in May, 1887, as 
brakeman for the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe. 
Afterwards he served 
in various capacities in 
the transportation and store departments of that company 
and on April 1, 1901, was appointed assistant general store- 
keeper of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines. 
He held that position until April, 1903, when he became gen- 
eral storekeeper in full charge of material, fuel and stationery 
for the entire system. He returned to the St. Louis-San 
Francisco as chief purchasing agent in November, 1913, and 
in September, 1916, was elected third vice-president of the 


same road. He became vice-president of the Pierce Oil 
Corporation in 1919, 





N. M. Rice 


Special 


Chester B. Floyd, who for the past two years has been 
connected with the Safety Department of the New York 
Central, has been appointed assistant general safety agent 
with headquarters in New York City. , 


Railroad Administration 


James C. Davis, formerly general solicitor of the Chicago 
& North Western, has been appointed general counsel of the 
Railroad Administration, with office at Washington, D. C., 
succeeding E. M. Underwood, resigned. 











